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I 

■\y|OSCOW has become quiet. Only very rarely does 
one hear the sound of wheels in the vnntry 
streets. There are no longer any lights in the ^vindows, 
and the street-lamps have gone out. From the chnrch- 
towers comes the sound of bells which, home over the 
sleeping city, reminds one of morning. The streets 
are empty. Now and then a sledge ploughs its way 
through the snow and sand, and the driver, ha\ang 
reached the next street-comer, soon falls asleep, wait- 
ing for another fare. An old woman passes by on her 
way to the church, where a few irregularly placed wa.x 
candles are already burning with a red Hght which is 
reflected on the gilt mountings of the icons. . Workmen 
are aheady getting up after the long winter night, and 
are going to their work. 

But for the gentlefolk it is still evening. 

Through chinfo in the Shutters of Chevalier’s Res- 
taurant, lights— unlawful at this hour— are still visible. 
At the entrance a carriage and a number of sledges are 
drawn up close to one another. There is also a three- 
horsed post-sledge. The yardporter, muffled up and 
pinched vith cold, seems to be hiding behind the cor- 
ner of the house. 

“And what’s the good of all this jawing?” thinks the 
vuiter who, with a haggard look on his fece, is sitting 
in the hall. “This is what always happens when I am 
on dutj’I” 

From the adjoining brightly illuminated little room 
are heard the voices of three young men. On the 
table in the room are the remnants of supper and wine. 
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One, a plain thin neatly dressed little man sits looking 
with kindly, tired eyes at the friend about to depart. 
Another, a tall man, plajdng with his watch-key, is 
lying on a sofa near the table on which stand the empty 
bottles. The third, in a new sheepskin coat, is pacing 
up and down. Every now and then he stops to crac^ 
an almond between his fingers, which are strong and 
thick, with carefully cleaned nails. He is constantly 
smiling at, something, and his eyes and face are all 
aglow. He speaks with warmth, and gesticulates; but 
evidently he cannot find the words he wants, and those 
that come to his lips seem inadequate to express all 
that fills his heart. 

“Now I can speak out,” says the traveller. “I am 
not defending myself, but I want you, at least, to 
understand me as I understand myself, and not to 
look at the matter from the common, vulgar point of 
view. You say Tve treated her badly?” he continues, 
addressing the man who was looking at him with 
kindly eyes. 

“Tes, you are to blame,” says the latter, and his 
look seems to express stiU more kindness and weariness. 

“I know why you say that,” continues the traveller. 
"You think that to be lo\'ed is as great a happiness as 
to love, and should suflBce for a whole lifetime, once 
you have attained it” 

“Yes, my dear fellow, it is quite sufficient, more 
than sufficient” insists the plain little man, blinking. 

“But why should not a man also love?” says the 
traveller thoughtfully, looking at his friend as if with 
pity. “Why shouldn’t one love? Love doesn’t come. 

. . . No, to be- loved is a misfortune! It is a misfortune 
when it makes you feel guilty because you do not and 
cannot give back what you receive. Oh, my God!” 
And he waves his arm. "If only these things happened 
logically! But it’s all topsj^-turvy, and doesn’t depend 
on us— it comes as it will. ^Vhy, it’s as if I had stolen 
that love! You think so too. Don’t deny it you must 
think so! But would you believe that of all the stupid 
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and detestable things I have found time to do in my 
life, this is one I do not and cannot repent of. Neither 
when it began, nor afterwards, did I consciously deceive 
myself or her. It seemed to me that I had at last fallen 
in love; but later on I discovered that I had been un- 
consciously deceiving myself— that it is impossible to 
love hke that— and I cohLd not go on, but she did go 
on. Is it my fault that I couldn’t? ^^dlat was I to 
do?” 

“Well, anyway, it’s all over nowl” says his friend, 
lighting a cigar to keep awake. “Only you have never 
yet loved and do not Imow what love is!” 

'The man in the sheepskin was going to speak again, 
and put his hands to his head, but could not express 
w'hat he ^vanted to say. 

“Never lovedl . . . Yes, quite true, I never havel 
But after aU, I have -within me a desire to love, and 
nothing could be stronger than that desire! But then, 
again, does such love exist? 'There always remains 
something incomplete. Ah w'elll What’s the use of 
talking? Tve made an awful mess of life! But any- 
how, it's all over now; you are quite right And I feel 
that I am beginning a new life.” 

“Which you will again make a mess of,” said the 
man who lay on the sofa toying \vith his w'atch-key. 
But the traveller did not hear him. 

“I am sad, and yet glad to go,” he continued. 
“Why I am sad, I don’t know.” 

And the traveller went on talking about himself, 
wthout noticing that this did not interest the others 
as much as it did him. A man is never such an egotist 
as in moments of spiritual exaltation. At such times 
it seems to him that there is nothing on earth more 
splendid and interesting than himself. 

Dmitry Andreye-vichl The coachman won’t wait 
any longer!” said a yoimg serf, entering the room in a 
sheepskm coat with a sc^ tied round his head. “The 
horses have been standing since elev^en, and it’s now 
four o’clock!" 
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Dmitry Andreyevich looked at his serf, Vanyusha, 
The scarf round Vanyusha’s head, his felt boots, and 
sleepy face, seemed to be calling his master to a new 
hfe of labour, hardship, and activity. 

“True enough! Good-bye!” he said, feeling for the 
unfastened hook on his coat. 

In spite of advice to mollify the coachman by an- 
other tip, he put on his cap, and stood in the middle 
of the room. The friends Idssed once, then again, and 
after a pause, a third time. The traveller approached 
the table and emptied a glass, then took the plain little 
man’s hand and blushed, 

“Ah well, I ^vill speak out all the same I must 

and will be frank with you, because I am fond of 

you You do love her— I always thought so— don’t 

you?” 

‘Tes,” answered his friend, smilling still more 
gently. 

“And perhaps ” 

“If you please, sir, I have orders to put out the 
candles,” said the sleepy waiter, who had been listening 
to the last part of the conversation and wondering why 
gentlefolk ^ways talked about one and the same thing. 
“To vmom shall I make out the bill? To you, sir?” he 
added, knowing whom to address, and turning to the 
tall man. 

“To me,” replied the tall man. “How much?” 

“Twenty-six rubles.” 

The tall man considered for a moment, but said 
nothing, and put the bill in his pocket. 

The other two continued their talk. 

“Good-bye, you are a capital fellow!” said the little 
plain man with the mild eyes. 

Tears filled the eyes of both. They stepped into 
the porch. 

“Oh, by the by,” said the tra\'^eiler, turning with a 
blush to the taU man, “wiU you settle Chevaliers biU, 
and \vrite and let me know?” 

“All right, all right!” said the tall man, pulling on 
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his gloves. 'TIow I envy youl” he added quite un- 
expectedly when they were out in the porch. 

The traveller got into his sledge, wrapped his sheep- 
skin about him, and said: ‘TVell, come then!” He 
even moved a little to make room in the sledge for the 
man who said he envied him; his voice trembled. 

“Good-bye, Mitya! I hope that wth God’s help 
you. . .” said the tall one. But his only wish was that 
the other would go away quickly, and so he could not 
finish the sentence. 

They were silent a moment Then someone again 
said, “Good-bye,” and a voice cried, “Ready,” and the 
coachman touched up the horses. 

"Gome along, Yelizarl” one of the friends called 
out. The coachman and the sledge-drivers started up, 
cdickiag their tongues and puUing at the reins. The 
frozen wheels creaked over the snow. 

“A fine fellow, that Oleninl said one of tlie friends. 
“But what an idea, to go to the Caucasus— as a cadet, 
too! I wouldn’t be hired to do it . . . Are you dining 
at the club tomorrov.'?” 

“Yes.” 

They separated. 

The traveller felt warm, his frus seemed too hot. 
He sat in the bottom of the sledge and unfastened his 
coat, and the three shaggj' post-horses dragged them- 
selves out of one dark street into another, past houses 
he had never before seen. It seemed to Olenin that 
only travellers starting on a long joumej' went through 
those streets. All was dark and silent and dull around 
him, but his soul was full of memories, love, regrets, 
and a pleasant feeling of suppressed tears. 


“Tm fond of them, very fond!, . . Splendid fellows!. . . 
Fine!” he kept repeating, and felt ready to cry. But 
why he wanted to cry; who were the splendid fellows; 
whom he was so fond of— was more than he quite kne^v. 
Now and then he looked round at some house and 
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wondered why it was so curiously built; sometimes he 
began wondering why the driver and Vanyusha, who 
were so di£Eerent from him, sat so near, and together 
with him were being jerked about and swayed by the 
tugs the side-horses gave at the frozen traces; and 
again he repeated: “Splendid . . , very fondl” and once 
more he even said: “Well donel , . . excellentl” and 
wondered what made him Say it. “Dear me, am 1 
drunk?” he asked himself. He had had a couple of 
bottles of wine, but it was not the wine alone that was 
having this effect on Olenin. He remembered all the 
words of friendship, heartily, bashfully, sjKjntaneously 
(as he believed) addressed to him on his departure. He 
remembered the handshakes, the glances, the moments 
of silence, and the sound of a voice saying, “Good-bye, 
Mitya!” when he was already in the sledge. He re- 
membered his own dehberate frankness. And aU this 
had a touching significance for him. Not only friends 
and relatives, not only people who had been indifferent 
to him, but even those who did not like him, seemed to 
have affeed to become fonder of him, to forgive him, 
before his departure, as people do before confession or 
death, 

“Perhaps I shall not return from the Caucasus,” he 
thought. And he felt that he loved his friends, and 
someone else besides. He was sorry for himself. But 
it was not love for his friends that so stirred and tm- 
lifted his heart that he could not repress the meaning- 
less words which seemed to rise of themselves to his 
lips; nor was it love for a woman (he had never yet 
been in love) that had brought on this mood. Love 
for himself, love full of hope, warm, young love for 
all that was good in his own soul (and at that moment 
it seemed to him that there was nothing but good in 
it) compelled him to weep and to mutter incoherent 
words, 

Olenin was a youth who had never completed his 
university course, never served anywhere (having only 
a nominal post in some government oflBce or other), 
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who had squandered half his fortune, and had reached 
the age of twenty-four without having done anything 
or even chosen a career. He was what in Moscow 
society is termed tin jcune homme. 

At the age of eighteen he had been free— as only 
rich young Russians in the ‘forties, who had lost their 
parents at an early age, could be. Neither physical 
nor moral fetters of any land existed for him; he could 
do as he liked, he needed nothing and was bound by 
nothing. Neither family, nor fatherland, nor religion, 
nor want existed for him. He believed in nothing and 
acknowledged nothing. But although he believed in 
nothing he was not a morose or blase young man, nor 
a bore, but on the contrary xn-bs always letting himself 
be carried away. He had come to the conclusion that 
there is no such thing as love, yet his heart always 
overflowed in the presence of any young and attractive 
woman. He had long been aware that honours and 
positions were nonsense, yet he could not help being 
pleased when, at a ball. Prince Sergius came up and 
spoke to him aflFably. But he yielded to his impulses 
only in so far as they did not limit his freedom. 

As soon as he had jielded to any influence and 
became conscious of its leading on to labour and 
struggle, the pett\' struggle xwth life, he instinctively 
hastened to free himself from the feeling or actiwty 
into which he was being draum, and to regain his 
freedom. In this way he experimented with society 
life, the civil service, farming, music— to which at one 
time he had intended to devote his life— and even wuth 
the love of women, in which he did not believe. He 
meditated on the use to which he should devote that 
pou'er of youth which is granted to man only once in 
life, not power of intellect, of feeling, of education, but 
that sudden impetus which gives a man the power of 
making himself, or even— as it semed to him— of mak- 
ing the universe, into anything he Avishes: should it 
be to art, to science, to love of woman, or to practice 
activities? It is true that some people are devoid of 
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this impulse, and on entering at once place their necks 
under the first yoke that offers itself, and honestly 
labour under it for the rest of their lives. But Olenin 
was too strongly aware of the presence of that all-power- 
ful God of Youth, that capacity to be entirely trans- 
formed into a single aspiration or idea, the capacity 
to wish and to do, the capacity to throw oneself head- 
long into a bottc^ess abyss without knowing why 
or wherefore. He bore this awareness within himself, 
was proud of it and, without knowing it, was made 
happy by it. Up to that time he. had loved only him- 
self, and could not help loving himself, for he expected 
nothing but good of himself, and had not yet had 
time to be disillusioned. On leaving Moscow he was 
in that happy state of mind in which a young man, con- 
scious of past mistakes, suddenly says to himself,“rhat 
was not the real thing.” All that had gone before was 
accidental and unimportant. TUI then he had not really 
tried to live, but now, ivith his departure from Mos- 
cow, a new life was beginning— a life in. vdiich there 
would be none of the old mistSces, no remorse, and in 
aU probability nothing but happiness. 

It is always the case on a long journey that, till 
the first two or three stages have been passed, imagioa- 
tion continues to dwell on the place left behind, but 
with the first morning on the road it leaps to the end 
of the journey, and there begins building castles in the 
air. So it happened to Olenin. 

After leaving the town behind, he gazzed at the 
snovy fields, and felt glad to be alone in their midst 
Wrapping himseLf in his coat, he lay at the bottom of 
the sledge, became tranquil, and fell into a doze. The 
parting "with his friends had touched him deeply, and 
memories of that last xvinter spent in Moscow and 
images of the past, mingled with vague thoughts and 
regrets, rose rmbidden in his imagination. 

He remembered the friend who had seen him off, 
and his relations with the girl they had talked about. 
The girl was rich. “How could he love her, knowing 
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tliat slie loved me?” he thought, and e\Tl suspicions 
crossed his mind, “There is much dishonesty in men, 
when one comes to reflect” Then he was confronted 
by the question; “But really, how is it I have never 
been in love? Every one tells me that I never have. 
Can it be that I am a moral freak?” And he began to 
recall all his infatuations. He recalled his entcj' into 
society, and a friend’s sister wth \s’hom he spent sev- 
eral evenings at a table with a lamp on it which lit 
up her slender fingers busy wth needlework, and the 
lower part of her pretty delicate face. He recalled 
their conversations, that dragged on like the game of 
passing on a stick and trying to keep it alight as long 
as possible, and the general awkwardness and con- 
straint, and his continual feeling of rebellion at that 
constraint Some voice had always whispered: “That’s 
not it, that’s not it,” and so it had proved. Then he 
remembered a ball, and the ma 2 xuka he danced \vith 
the beautiful D — . "How much in love I was that 
night, and how happy! Amd how hurt and vexed I 
was nest morning, when I woke and felt myself stfll 
free! ^^hy does not love come and bind me hand and 
and foot?” he thought “No, there is no such thing as 
love! 'That neighbour who used to teU me, as she 
told Dubro\dn and the Marshal, that she loved the 
stars, was not if either.” 

And now his fa rmin g and work in the country 
recurred to his mind, and in those recollections also 
there was nothing to dwell on -vvith pleasure. "tVill 
they have much to say about my departure?” came 
into his head; but who “they” were, he did not quite 
know. Next came a thought that made him wince 
and mutter incoherently. It was the recollection of 
M. Cappel, the tailor, and the 678 rubles he still owed 
him, and he recalled the words in which he had beg- 
ged him to wait another year, and the look of per- 
plexity and resimation wHch had appeared on the 
taflors face. my God, my Gkrdl” he repeated, 

wincing and trying to drive aw^ay the intolerable 
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thought “And yet, in spite of everything, she loved 
me,” he thought of the girl they had talked about at 
the farewell supper. “Yes, had I married her I should 
not now be owing anything, and as it is I am in debt 
to Vasilyev.” Then he remembered the last night he 
had played with Vasilyev at the club (just after leaving 
her), and he recalled his humiliating requests for an- 
other game, and the others cold refusal. “A year’s 
economizing, and they will aU be paid, and the devil 
take theml. . .” But despite this assurance he again 
began calculating his outstanding debts, their dates, 
and when he could hope to pay them off. “And 1 
owe something to MoreUe as well as to Chevalier,” 
he thought, recalling the night when he had run up 
so large a debt. It was a drinking bout \vith the gipsies, 
arranged by some fellows from Petersburg: Sashka 
B — , the aide-de-camp to the Emperor, Prince D — 
and that pompous old fellow. “How is it those gentle- 
men are so self-satisfied?” he thought. “And what 
ri^t have they to form a clique, to which they think 
omers must be highly flattered to be admitted? Is it 
because they are attached to the Emperor’s staff? 
VTiy, it’s disgusting what fools and scoundrels they 
consider other people to be! At any rate I have shown 
them that I, on ^e contrary, have no wish to share 
their intimacy. All the same, I fancy my estate man- 
ager would be amazed to know that I am on familiar 
terms with a man hke Sashka B — , a colonel and an 
adie-de-camp to the Emperor! Yes, and no one drank 
more than I did that evening, and I taught the gipsies 
a new song, and every one listened to it. I may have 
done many foolish things, but I am still a very good 
fellow.” 

Morning found him at the third post-stage. He 
drank tea, and himself helped Vanyusha to move his 
bimdles and trunks, and sat do^vn among them, com- 
posed, erect, and dear-headed, knowing where all his 
belongings were, how much money he had and where 
it was, where he had put his passport and the order 
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for the post-horses, and the toll-gate papers; and it all 
seemed to him so well arranged that he grew quite 
cheerful and the long journey before him began to 
seem like an extended pleasure-trip. 

All that morning and noon he was deep in calcula- 
tions of how many versts he had travelled, how many 
remained to the next stage, how many to the first town, 
to the place where he would dine, to the place where 
he would drink tea, and to Stavropol, and what frac- 
tion of the whole journey was already accomplished. 
He also calculated how much money he had with him, 
how much wotild be left over, how much would pay 
off aU his debts, and what proportion of his income 
he would spend each month. Towards evening, after 
tea, he calculated that to Stavropol there stiU remained 
seven-elevenths of the whole journey; that his debts 
woxild require seven months’ economy and one-eighth 
of his whole fortune; and then, ha\Tng relieved his 
mind, he wrapped himself up, lay do^vn in the sledge, 
and again dozed off. His imagination was now turned 
to the future: to the Caucasus. All his dreams of the 
future were associated with heroes like Amalat Bek, 
Nvith Circassian women, mountains, precipices, terrible 
torrents, and dangers. All these things were vague and 
dim, but the love of fame and the danger of death 
furnished the interest of that future. Now, ivith xm- 
precedented courage and a strength that amazed every- 
one, he lolled and subdued an innumerable host of 
hillsmen; now he was himself a hfilsman, and vdth 
them was defending their independence against the 
Russians. As soon as he pictured anyriiing de^te, 
familiar Moscow figures always appeared on the scene. 
Sashka , B — appeared among the Russians or the hills- 
men and fought against him. Even the tailor, M. 
Cappel, in some strange way took part in the con- 
queror s ' triumph. And when amid all this he remem- 
bered his former humiliations, wealmesses, and mis- 
takes, the recollection was not disagreeable. It was 
clear that there among the mountains, waterfalls, fair 
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Circassians, and dangers, such mistalces could not recur. 
Having once made hill confession to himself, there was 
an end of it aU. One other vision, the sweetest ot 
them aU, mingled with the young man’s every thought 
of the future— the Aosion of a woman. And there, 
among the mountains, she appeared to his imagination 
as a Circassian slave, a fine figure ^vith long tresses 
and deep submissive eyes. He pictured a lonely hut 
in the mountains, and on the threshold she stands 
awaiting him, when, tired and covered with dust, \vith 
blood, ^vith fame, he returns to her. He is consdous 
of her kisses, her shoulders, her sweet voice, and her 
submissiveness. She is enchanting, but imeducated, 
wild, and rough. In the long viunter evening he begins 
her education. She is clever and gifted, and quickly 
acquires aU the knowledge she needs. "V^y not? She 
can q^uite easily learn foreign languages, read the 
French masterpieces and understand them; Notre 
Dame de Paris, for instance, is sure to please her. She 
can also speak Freneh.. In a drawing-room she can 
sh'ow more innate dignity than a lady of the highest 
sodety. She can sing, simply, powerfully, and passion- 
ately “Oh, what nonsensel” he said to himself. But 

here they reached a post-station, and he had to change 
into another sledge and give some tips. But his fancy 
again began searching for the “nonsense” he had re- 
linquished, and again fair Circassians, glory, and his 
return to Russia \vith an appointment as aide-de-camp 
and a lovely wife, rose before his imagination. “But 
there’s no such thing as love,” he told himself. “Fame 
is all rubbish. But the 678 rubles?. . . And the con- 
quered territory that ^v^lI bring me more wealth than 
I need for a lifetime? It will not be right, though, 
to keep all that wealth for myself, I shall have to 
distribute it. But to whom? Well, 678 rubles to 
Cappel, and then we’ll see. . . Quite vague \'isions 
now cloud his mind, and only Vanyusha’s voice and 
the stopping of the sledge break his healthy youthful 
slumber. Scarcely conscious, he changes into another 
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sledge and continues ids, }Ouxney. 

Next morning everytihing goes on just the same; 
the same I^d of post-stations and tea-drinldng, the 
same moving horses’ cruppers, the same short talks 
with Vanyusha, the same vague dreams and drow- 
siness, and the same tired, healthy youthful sleep at 
night. 


The farther Olenin travelled from Central Russia, 
the farther he left his memories behind; and the nearer 
he drew to the Caucasus, the lighter his heart became, 
“m stay away for good, and ne\’er return to show my- 
self in society,” was a thought that sometimes occurred 
to him. “These people whom I see here are not 
people. None of them knows me, and none of diem 
can ever enter the Moscow society I \vas in, or find 
out about my past. And no one in that society udll 
ever know what I am doing, living among these peo- 
ple.” And quite a new feeling of freedom firom his 
whole past came over him among the rough beings he 
met on the road, whom he did not consider to be 
people in the sense that his Moscow acquaintances 
were. 

The rougher the people and the fewer the signs of 
civilization, the freer he felt. Stavropol, throu^ which 
he had to pass, irked him. The signboards, some of 
them even in French, ladies in carriages, cabs in the 
market-place, and a gentleman wearing a cloak and tail 
hat who was walking along the boulevard and staring 
at the passers-by, quite upset him. “Perhaps these 
people know some of my acquaintances,” he thou^t; 
and again he remember^ the dub, his tailor, cards, 

society But, after Stavropol, einrj'thing ivas satis- 

factoty— ^vild and also beautiful and ivarlike, and 
Olenin felt happier and happier. All the Cossacks, 
the drivers and post-station masters seemed to him 
simple folk, with w'hom he could j'est and converse 
freely, ivithout ha\ing to consider to w'hat dass they 
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belonged. They all belonged to the human race, Which 
unconsciously Olenin loved; and they all treated him 
in a friendly way. 

Already in the province of the Don Cossacks, his 
sledge had been exchanged for a wheeled vehicle, and 
beyond Stavropol it became so warm that Olenin 
travelled without wearing bis heavy coat. It was al- 
ready Spring— an rmexpected joyous Spring for Olenin. 
At ni^t he was no longer allowed to leave the Cossack 
villages, and they said it was dangerous to travel in 
the evening. Vanyusha began to be imeasy, and they 
carried a loaded gun in the troika. Olenin became 
still more joyful. At one of the post-stations the post- 
master told of a terrible murder that had been com- 
mitted recently on the high road. They began to meet 
armed men. "So now it beginsl” thought Olenin, and 
kept expecting to see the snowy mountains of Which 
mention was so often made. One evening, the Nogai 
driver pointed \vith his whip to the mountains shrouded 
in clouds. Olenin looked eagerly, but it was dull, and 
the mountains were almost hidden by the clouds. 
Olenin made out something grey and white and fleecy, 
but, try as he would, he could find nothing beautiful 
in the mountains of which he had so often read and 
heard. The mountains and the clouds appeared to him 
quite alike, and he thought the spedal beauty of the 
snow peaks, of which he had so often been told, was 
as much an invention as Bach’s music and the love for 
women, which he did not believe in. So he gave up 
looking forward to see the mountains. 

But early next morning, being awakened in his 
troika by the freshness of the air, he glanced carelessly 
to the right. The morning was perfectly dear. Sud- 
denly he saw about twenty paces away, as it seemed 
to him at first glance, pure white gigantic masses with 
delicate contours, the distinct fantastic outlines of their 
summits etched sharply against the far-off sky. When 
he had realized the distance between himself and them 
and the sky, and the whole immensity of the moun- 
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tains, and felt the infinitude of all that beauty, he be- 
came afraid fhat it was but a phantasm or a dream. 
He gave himself a shake to rouse himself, but the 
mountains were still the same. 

“^Vhat’s that? "What is it?” he said to the driver. 

“Why, the mountains,” answered the Nogai driver 
with indifference. 

“I have been looking at them for a long while, 
too,” said Vanuysha. “Aren’t they fine? No one will 
believe it at home.” 

The speed of the troika along the smooth road 
caused the moimtains to appear to be running along 
the horizon, while their rosy crests glittered in the light 
of the rising svm. At first Olenin was only astonished 
at the sight, then gladdened by it; but later on, gazing 
more and more intently at this snow-capped chain, 
which rose not from behind other, black mountains, 
but strai^t out of the plain, and glided away into the 
distance, he began by slow degrees to take in this 
beauty, and at length to feel the mountains. From that 
moment all he saw, all he thought, and all he felt, 
acquired for him a new character, sternly majestic, like 
the moimtainsi AU his Moscow reminiscences, shame 
and repentance, and his trivial dreams about the Cau- 
casus, vanished and did not return. “Now it has 
begun,” a solemn voice seemed to say to him. The 
road, and the Terek, just coming into view in the dis- 
tance, and the Cossack \'illages and the people, no 
longer appeared to him as a joke. He glanced at the 
sky and remembered the mountains. He looked at 
himself or Vanyusha, and again thou^t of the moun- 
tains — . Two Cossacks ride by, their gun cases swing- 
ing rhythmically at their backs, the white and bay 
legs of their horses mingling confusedly . . . and the 
mountains! Beyond the Terek rises tlfe smoke from a 
Chechen aul . . . and the moimtains! The rising sun 
glitters on the Terek vending among the reeds . . . and 
the mountains! From the village comes a bullock cart, 
and women, beautiful yoimg women, pass by . . . and 
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the mountainsl Abreks° canter about the plain, and 
here am I driving along and unafraid of themi I have 
a gun, and strength, and youth . . . and the mountainsr 


•Hostfle Chechens who crossed over to the Russian bank of the 
Terek to thieve and plunder. — Tr. 
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That whole sector of the Terelc line (about eighty 
versts) along which lie the villages of the Greben Cos- 
sacks, is uniform in character, both as to the country 
and the inhabitants. The Terek, which separates the 
Cossacks from the hill-tribes, still flows turbid and s^^dft 
though already broad and smooth, always depositing 
greyish sand on its low reedy right bank, and washing 
away the steep, though not high, left bank, Math its 
roots of centuxj'-old oaks, its rotting plane-trees and 
young brushwood. On the right bank h'e tire \illages 
of pacified, though still somewhat restless, Chechens. 
Along the left bank, half a verst from the river and 
standing seven or eight versts apart from one another, 
are Cossack villages. In olden times most of these 
villages were situated on the bank of the river; but 
the Terek, shifting northward from the mountains year 
by year, washed away the bank, and now there remain 
only the ruins of the old wUages, and the orchards of 
pear— and plmn-trees and poplars, all overgro%vn wdth 
blackberrv bushes and Avild vines. No one lives there 
now, and one only sees the tracks of the deer, the 
wolves, the hares, and the pheasants, who have come 
to love these places. From village to \illage runs a road 
cut through the forest as a caimon-shot might fly. 
Along the roads are cordons of Cossacks, and watch- 
towers wth sentinels in them. Only a narrow strip of 
about seven hundred yards of fertile wooded soil be- 
longs to the Cossacks. To the north of it begin the sand 
dunes of the Nogai or Mozdok steppe, which stretches 
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far to the north and runs, God knows where, into the 
Trukhmen, Astrakhan and Kirghiz-Kaisak steppes. To 
the south, beyond the Terek, are the Great Chechnya 
mountains, the Kockahlykovsky range, the Black Moun- 
tains, yet another range and at last the snow mountains, 
which can just be seen but have never yet been scaled. 
In this fertile wooded strip, rich in vegetation, has 
dwelt, as far back as memory runs, the warlike, hand- 
some and prosperous Russian tribe belonging to the 
sect of Old Believers,® and called the Greben Cossacks. 

Long, long ago their Old Believer ancestors fled 
from Russia, and settled beyond the Terek among the 
Chechens on the Greben, the first range of wooded 
mountains of the Great Chechnya, Living among the 
, Chechens, the Cossacks intermarried with them, and 
adopted the manners and customs of the hill-tribes, 
though they still retained die Russian language in all 
its purity, as well as their old faith. A tradition, still 
fresh among them, declares that Tsar Ivan the Terrible 
came to the Terek, sent for their Elders, and gave them 
the land on this side of the river, exhorting them to re- 
main friendly to Russia, and promising not to enforce 
his rule upon them nor oblige them to change their 
faith. Even now the Cossack families claim relation- 
ship with the Chechens, and the love of freedom, of 
leisure, of plimder and of war, stiU form their chief 
characteristics. Only the imfavourable side of Rus- 
sian influence is apparent— by interference at elections, 
by (xinfiscation of church-beUs, and by the troops who 
are quartered in the country, or march through it 

A Cossach is inclined to have less hatred for the 
dzhigit^** hfllsman, who has perhaps killed his brother, 

•Old Believers is a general name for the sects that separated from 
the Russo-Greek Church in the seventeenth century. — Tr. 

••Among the Chechens, a dzhigit is much the same as a brave 
among the Red Indians; but the word is inseparably connected with 
the idea of skilful horsemanship. — Tr. 
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i-Tian for lie soldier quartered on liim to defend his 
village, but who has d^ed his hut wth tohacco-smohe. 
He respects his enemy the hillsman, and despises the 
soldier, who is in his eyes an alien and an oppressor. In 
reality, from a Cossack’s point of \iew, a Russian pea- 
sant is a foreign, sarage, despicable creatiure, of whom 
he sees a sample in the hawkers who come to the 
country, and in the Little Russian immigrants whom 
the Cossack contemptuously calls “woolbeaters.” For 
him to he smartly dressed means to be dressed like a 
Circassian. The best weapons are obtained from the 
hillsmen, and the best horses are bought or stolen from 
them. A dashing young Cossack likes to show off his 
knowledge of Tartar and when carousing talks Tartar 
even to his feUow Cossacks. 

In spite of all these things this small Christian dan, 
stranded in a tiny comer of the earth, surrounded by 
half-savage Mohammedan tribes and by soldiers, con- 
siders itself highly advanced, acknowledges none but 
Cossacks as human beings, and despises e\'erything else. 
The Cossack spend most of his time in the cordon, in 
action, or in hunting and fishing. He hardly ever works 
at home. "When he stays in the village, it is an excep- 
tion to the general rule, and then he is holiday-maldng. 
All Cossacks make their own wne, and drunkenness is 
not so much a general tendency as a rite, the non- 
fulfilment of which would be considered apostasy. The 
Cossack looks upon a woman as an instrument for his 
welfare; only the unmarried girls are allowed to amuse 
themselves. A married woman has to work for her hus- 
band from >T3uth to very old age: his demands on her 
are the Oriental ones of submission and labom. In con- 
sequence of this outlook, women are strongly develop- 
ed, both physically and mentally; and though thw are- 
as everrm'here in the East— nominally in subjection, they 
possess far greater influence and importance in family 
life than Western women. The exclusion from public 
life and inurement to heavy male labour give the wo- 
men aU the more power and importance in the house- 
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hold. A Cossack, who before strangers considers it im- 
proper to speak affectionately or needlessly to his wife, 
when alone with her, is involuntarily conscious of her 
superiority. His house and all his property, in fact the 
ratire homestead, has been acquired and is kept to- 
gether solely by her labour and care. Though firmly 
convinced that labour is degrading to a Cossadc, and is 
only proper for a Nogai labourer or a woman, he is 
vaguely aware of the fact that all he makes use of and 
calls his own is the result of that toil, and that it is in 
the power of the woman (his mother or his wife), whom 
he considers his slave, to deprive him of all he possesses. 
Besides, the continuous performance of a man's heavy 
work and the responsibfiities entrusted to them have 
endowed the Greben women with a peculiarly ind^en- 
dent, masculine character, and have remarkably deve- 
loped their physical powers, common sense, resolution, 
and stability. The women are in most cases stronger, 
more intelligent, more developed, and handsomer than 
the men. A striking feature of a Greben woman’s 
beauty is the combination of the purest Circassian type 
of face with the broad and powerful build of Northern 
women. Cossack women wear the Circassian dress: a 
Tartar smock, heshmet^ and soft slippers; but they tie 
their kerchiefs round their heads in the Russian fashion. 
Smartness, cleanliness and elegance in dress and in the 
arrangement of their huts, are with them a custom and 
a necessity. In their relations with men the women, 
and especially the unmarried girls, enjoy perfect free- 
dom. 

Novornlinskaya village is considered the very heart 
of Greben Cossackdom. In it more than elsewhere the 
customs of the old Greben population have been pre- 
served; and its women have from time immemorial been 
renowned all over the Caucasus for their beauty. A 
Cossack’s livelihood is derived from vine3rards, fruit- 
gardens, watermelon and pumpkin plantations, from 


*A Tartar tunic with sleeves. — Tr. 
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fishing, hunting, maize and millet g^o^^^ng, and from 
the spoils of war. Novomlinskaya vdlage lies about 
three versts away from the Terek, from which it is se- 
parated by dense ^^'Oods. On one side of the road, 
which runs through the \'iUage, is the river; on the 
other, green ^'ineyards and orchards, bejnnd which are 
seen the dunes of the Nogai steppe. The village is sur- 
rounded by earthworks and thorny bramble hedges, and 
is entered by a tail gate hung on posts and covered 
^v^th a little reed-thatched roof. Beside it stands, on a 
wooden gun-carriage, an unwieldy cannon, captured by 
the Cossacks at some tune or other, and whicdi has not 
been fired for a hundred years. A uniformed Cossack 
sentinel, with dagger and gun, sometimes stands, and 
sometimes does not stand, on guard beside the gate, 
and sometimes presents arms to a passing officer, and 
sometimes does not. 

Below the roof of the gateu'ay is ^^Titten in black 
letters on a white board: Houses 266; male inhabitants 
897; female 1,012. The Cossacks’ houses are all raised 
on posts two or three feet from the groimd. They are 
carefully thatched wth reeds, and have large carv'ed 
gables. If not new, they are at least all straight and 
dean, %vith high porches of different shapes; and thej^ 
are not built close together but have ample space around 
them, and are all pictiuesquely placed along broad streets 
and lanes. In front of the big, light Mtindows of many 
of the houses, beyond the fences, dark green poplars 
and acacias wth fiheir delicate pale verdure and scent- 
ed white blossoms o\'ertop the houses, and beside them 
grow boldfaced yellow sunflowers, creepers, and grape- 
vines. In the broad open square are three shops, where 
draperjf, sunflower and pumpkin seeds, locust beans and 
ginger-breads are sold; and surrounded by a tall fence, 
loftier and larger than the other houses, stands, behind 
a row of tall poplars, the Regimental Commander’s 
dwelling vdth its casement MTndo\\’S. Fbav people are 
to be seen in the streets of the AoUage on week-days, 
especially in summer. The yong men are on duty in 
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the cordons, or on military expeditions; the old ones are 
fishing or helping the women in the orchards and gar- 
dens. Only the very old, the sick, and the children 
remain at home. 


It was one of those rare evenings that occmr only 
in the Caucasus. The sun had sunk behind the moun- 
tains, but it was still light. The evening glow had 
spread over a third of the sky, and against its light the 
dull white immensity of the mountains was sharply 
.defined. The air was rarefied, motionless, and full of 
sound. The shadow of the moimtains reached for 
several versts over the steppe. The steppe, the opposite 
side of the river, and the roads were all deserted. If, 
very occasionally, moimted men appeared, the Cos- 
sacks in the cordon and the Chechens in their aids 
(Chechen villages) watched them with surprised 
curiosity, and tried to guess who such questionable men 
could be. 

At nightfall people from fear of one another flock 
to their dwellings, and only birds and beasts, fearless of 
man, prowl in mose deserted spaces. TaUchig merrily, 
the women, who have been tying up the vines, hurry 
away from the gardens before sunset The vineyards, 
like aU the surrounding district, are deserted, but the 
villages become very animated at that time of the 
evening. From all sides, waUdng, riding, or driving in 
their creaking carts, people move towards the village. 
Girls \vith their smocks tucked up and twigs in their 
hands, run chatting merrily to the village gates to meet 
the cattle that are herded together in clouds of dust 
and mosquitoes which they bring with them from the 
steppe. The well-fed cows and buffaloes roam about 
across the streets, and Cossack women in their colour- 
ed beshmets go to and fro among them. Their merry 
laughter and shrieks can be heard mingling with the 
loving of the cattle. There an armed and mormted 
Cossack, on leave from the cordon, rides up to a house 
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and, leaning over, Icnocks on the \vindow. In ans^ve^ 
to the hnock the handsome head of a young woman 
appears at the ^vindow, and you can hear caressing, 
laughing voices. There a tattered Nogai laboimer, with 
prominent cheek-bones, brings a load of reeds from 
the steppes, ttuns his creaking cart into the Cossack 
captain’s broad and dean courtyard, and lifts the yoke 
off the oxen, which stand tossing their heads, while he 
and his master shout to one another in Tartar. Past a 
puddle that year after year reaches nearly across the 
street and can only be sl^ed by clinging to the fences, 
a barefooted Cossack woman, -with a bundle of fire- 
wood on her back, makes her laborious way holding her 
smock high and exposing her white legs. A Cossack 
returning from shooting calls out in jest: “Lift it high- 
er, hussyl” and points his grm at her. The woman lets 
dovm her smock and drops the wood. An old Cossack, 
returning home from fishing unth his trousers tucked 
up and to hairy grey chest tmcovered, has a net across 
his shoulder full of silvery fish that are still struggling; 
and, to take a short cut, climbs over his neighbour’s bro- 
ken fence, catching his coat as he does so. 'There a 
woman is dragging a dry branch along, and from round 
the comer comes the sound of an axe. Cossack chil- 
dren, spinning their tops wherever there is a smooth 
place in the street, are shrieking; vT3men are climbing 
over fences to avoid going round. From everv' chimney 
rises the fragrant kizyak^ smoke. From every homestead 
comes the sound of increased bustle, precursor to the 
stillness of night. 

Dame Ulitka, the Avife of a Cossack comet, who is 
also a school-master, goes out to the gates of her yard, 
hke the other women, and waits for the cattle which 
her daughter Marj'anka is driNing along the street Be- 
fore she has had time fully to open the gate in the 
wattle fence, an enormous buffalo cow, enveloped in a 
cloud of mosquitoes, mshes up bellowing, and squeezes 


‘Fuel made of dried dung. — Tr. 
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in. Several well-fed cows slowly follow her, their large 
eyes gazing with recognition at their mistress as they 
s^vish their sides -with their tails. 

The beautiful and finely built Maryanlca enters at 
the gate and, throwing away her switch, quickly slams 
the gate to and rushes with aU the speed of her nimble 
feet to separate and drive the cattle into their sheds. 
“Take oflF your slippers, you devil's wenchl” shouts her 
mother, “you’ll wear them into holes!” Maryanka is not 
at aU offended at being called a “devil’s wench,” but, 
accepting it as a term of endearment, cheerfully goes on 
%vith her task. Her face is covered \vith a kerchief tied 
round her head. She is wearing a pink smock and a 
green beshmet. She disappears inside the lean-to shed 
in the yard, following the big fat cattle; and from the 
'shed comes her voice as she speaks gently and persua- 
sively to the buffalo: “Won’t you stand still? Wiat a 
creature! Come now, come, old dear!” Soon the girl 
and the old woman pass from the shed to the outhouse, 
carrying two large pots of milk, the day’s yield. From 
the chimney of the outhouse rises a thin cloud of 
Jdzyak smoke: the milk is being used to make clotted 
cream. The girl stacks up the fire, while her mother 
goes to the gate. Twilight has fallen on the village, 
^e air is full of the smell of vegetables, catde, and 
fragrant kizyak smoke. Cossack women hurry along 
the streets, carrying burning rags. From the yards, one 
hears the snorting and quiet champing of the cattle, 
eased of their milk; while in the yards and street only 
the voices of women and children can be heard calling 
to one another. It is rare on a week-day to hear the 
drunken voice of a man. 

One of the Cossack wives, a tall, masculine old wo- 
man, approaches Dame Ulitka from the house opposite, 
and as& her for a light. In her hand she holds a rag. 

‘“iVell, got your work done?” 

“The girl is lighting the fire. Is it a light you want?” 
says Dame Ulidm, proud of being able to oblige her 
neighbour. 
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Botli women enter the hut, and homy hands, un- 
used to dealing wth small articles, tremblingly remove 
the lid of the precious match-box, a rarity in the Cau- 
casus. The masculine-looldng new-comer sits doum on 
the door-step, wth the evident intention of having a chat. 

“Where is yoin- man— at the school?” she asked. 

“Yes, he is always teaching the youngsters. But 
he UTites that he will be home for the festival,” said 
Dame Ulitka, 

“Yes, he is a clever man; that’s all to the good.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“And my Lukashka is at the cordon; they won’t let 
him come home,” said the visitor, though Dame Ulitka 
had known all this long ago. She wanted to talk about 
her Lukaslika, whom she had lately fitted out for service 
in the Cossack regiment, and whom she wshed to many' 
to Dame Ulitka’s daughter, Maryanka, 

“So he’s at the cordon^ 

“He is. He’s not been home since last festiN'al. 'The 
other day I sent him some shirts by Fomushldn. He says 
he’s all right, and that his superiors are satisfied. He 
says they are looking out for abrelcs again. Lukashka 
is quite happy, he says.” 

“\Vell, thank God for that,” said the comet’s Avife, 
“Urvan is certainly the only word for him.” Lukashka 
was nicknamed Urvan, or ‘the Snatcher,’ because of 
his bravery in snatching a drowning boy out of the 
\vater, and Dame Ulitka alluded to this, wishing in her 
turn to say something agreeable to Lukashka’s mother. 

“I thank God that he’s a good sonl He is a brave 
kd, evetyone praises him,” said Lukashka’s mother. 
“All I \vish is to get him married; then I could die in 
peace.” 

‘TVeU, aren’t there plenty' of young women in the 
\'illage?” ans^vered the shrewd Dame Ulitka, as she 
carefully replaced the lid of the match-box u-ith her 
homy hands. 

“Plenty, plenty',” remarked Lukashka’s mother, shak- 
ing her head. “There’s y'our girl now, your Maryanka— 
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that’s the sort of girl I There's not another like her in the 
whole region !” 

Dame Ulitka knows what Lukashka’s mother is 
after; but though she believes Lukashka to be a good 
Cossack, she hangs back: first because she is a comet’s 
wife and rich, while Lukashka is the son of a simple 
Cossack and fatherless; secondly because she does not 
want to part -with her daughter yet; but chiefly, because 
propriety demands it. 

“Well, when Maryanka grows up she’ll be marria- 
geable too,” she answers soberly and modestly. 

“m send the matchmakers to you— Til send theml 
Only let me get the vineyard done, and then we’ll come 
and make oim bows to you,” says Lukashka’s mother. 
“And we’ll make our bows to Ilya Vasilyevich too.” 

“Ilya, indeedl” says the comet’s wife proudly. “It 
is to me you must speak. All in its own good time.” 

Ltikashka’s mother sees by the stem face of the 
comet’s ^vife that it is not the time to say anything 
more just now, so she lights her rag with the match, 
and says, rising: “Don’t refuse us, remember what you 
have said. Well, I must be off; it is time to light the 
fire.” 

As she crosses the road, swinging the burning rag, 
she meets Maryanka, who bows. 

“Ah, she's a regular queen, a splendid worker, that 
girl !” she thinks, looking at the beautiful grrl. "What 
need for her to grow any more? It’s time she was mar- 
ried, and into a good home; married to Lukashka!” 

But Dame Ulitka has her o%vn cares, and she re- 
mains sitting on the threshold, thinking hard about 
something, till the girl calls her. 


The male population of the village spend their 
time on militaiy expeditions and in the cordon— or “at 
the posts,” as the Cossacks say. Towards evening, that 
same Lukashka the Urcan, about whom the old women 
had been talking, was standing on a watch-tower of the 
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Nizhne-Prototsky post, situated on the very banks of 
the Terek. Leaning on the railing of the tower and 
screwing up his eyes, he looked, now far into the dis- 
tance, beyond the Terek, now down at his fellow Cos- 
sacks, and occasionally exchanged a word vith them. 
The sun was aheady approaching the snowy range 
that gleamed white above the fleecy clouds. The 
clouds undulating at the base of the mou n tai n s grew 
darker and darker. The clearness of evening was notice- 
able in the air. A sense of freshness came from the 
woods, though round the post it w'as still hot. The voices 
of the talking Cossacks vibrated more sonorously than 
before and seemed to linger in the air. The moving 
mass of the Terek’s rapid brown v'aters contrasted more 
vividly with its motionless banks. The waters were 
beginning to subside, and here and there the wet sands 
gleamed drab on the banks and in the shallows. The 
other side of the river, just opposite the outpost, was 
deserted; only an immense waste of low-growing reeds 
stretched far a^vay to the very foot of the mountains. 
On the low bank, a little to one side, could be seen 
the flat-roofed clay houses and the funnel-shaped chim- 
neys of a Chechen village. The sharp eyes of the Cossack 
who stood on the watch-tower followed, through the 
evening smoke of the peaceful ^^Ilage, the tiny moving 
figures of the Chechen women, \'isible from afar in their 
red and blue garments. 

Although the Cossacks expected abreJcs to cross over 
and attack them from the Tartar side at any moment, 
especially as it u'as May, when the woods by the Terek 
are so dense that it is difficult to pass through them on 
foot and the river is shallow enough in places for a 
horseman to ford it; and although, a coiple of days be- 
fore, a Cossack had arrived unth a circular from the 
commander of the regiment, announdng that scouts had 
reported the intention of a party of some eight men to 
cross the Terek, and ordering special \-igilance— no spe- 
cial wgilance was being obsen^ed in the cordon. The 
Cossacks, imarmed and with their horses unsaddled, 
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just as if they were at home, spent their time, some in 
fishing, some in drinking, and some in hunting. Only 
the horse of the man on duty was saddled and, with 
its feet hobbled, was loping about by the brambles 
near the wood; and only the sentinel had his Circassian 
coat on and carried a gun and sword. The corporal, 
a tall thin Cossack with an exceptionally long back 
and small hands and feet, was sitting on the earth- 
bank of a hut, \vith his deshmet unbuttoned. His face 
wore the lazy, bored expression of a superior, and, 
having shut his eyes, he let his head loll upon the 
palm first of one hand and then of the other. An elder- 
ly Cossack, \vith a broad greyish-black beard, wearing 
a shirt belted with a black leather strap, was stretch- 
ed out by the river, gazing lazily at the waves of the 
Terek as they s\\'irled monotonously by. Others, also 
overcome by the heat and half-undressed, were rins- 
ing clothes in the Terek, plaiting bridles, or humming 
tunes as they lay on the hot sand of the river-bank. 
One Cossack \vith a thin face burnt black by the sun, 
lay near the hut; he was evidently dead drunk, for 
the wall by which he lay, though it had been in 
shadow some two hoius previously, was now exposed 
to the sun’s fierce slanting rays. 

Lukashka, who stood on the watch-tower, was a 
tall handsome lad about twenty years old, and very 
like his mother. His face, indeed his whole bxnld, in 
spite of the angularity of youth, indicated great 
strength, both physical and moral. Though he had 
only lately joined the Cossacks at the front, it was 
evident from the expression on his face and the cahn 
assurance of his attitude that he had already acquired 
the somewhat proud and warlike bearing peculiar to 
Cossacks and to men generally who are in the habit 
of carrying arms; and that he felt he was a Cossack 
and was well aware of his own worth. His ample 
Circassian coat was tom in some places; his cap was 
on the back of his head, Chechen-fashion, and his leg- 
gings were turned down below his knees. His attire 
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was not rich, but be wore it with that peculiar Cos- 
sack dash which arises from imitating the Chechen 
dzhigit. Everjihing on a real dzhigit is ample, ragged, 
and neglected; onlj' his weapons, are costly. But these 
ragged clothes and these weapons are belted and worn 
wth a certain air and matched in a certain manner, 
neither of which can be acquired by everybody, and 
which at once strikes the eye of a Cossack or a hiUs- 
man. Lukashka had this resemblance to a dzhigit. 
With his hands resting on his sword, and his eyes near- 
ly closed, he kept looking at the distant aul. Taken 
separately, his features were not handsome, but anyone 
who saw bis fine bearing and his dark-browed intelli- 
gent face, would involuntarily say, “tVhat a fine fellowl” 

“Look at the women, wnat a lot of them are w^alk- 
ing about in the village,” he said in a sharp voice, idly 
showing his brilliant white teeth, and not addressing 
anyone in particular. But Nazarka, who was lying be- 
low, immediately lifted his head, and remarked: 

“They must be going for ^vater.” 

“Supposing I scared them vith a shot?” said Luka- 
shka, laughing. “Wouldn’t they be frightened?” 

“It wouldn’t reach.” 

“^^dlat! Mine would carry beyond. Just wait a 
bit, and when their feast comes round TU go and \isit 
Girie Khan and drink huzo® vith him,” said Lukashka, 
angrily s^^^shing away the mosquitoes which dung 
about him. 

A rustling in the thicket drew the Cossacks’ atten- 
tion. A spotted mongrel setter, with its nose to the 
grovmd and \vagging its hairless tail, came running to 
the cordon. Lukashka recognized the dog as one be- 
longing to his neighbour. Unde Yeroshka, a hvmter, and 
soon he saw% following the dog through die thicket, the 
approaching figure of the himter himself. 

Unde Yeroshka a giant of a Cossack with a 
broad snow'-white beard, and such broad shoulders and 


•Tartar beer made of millet. — Ed. 
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chest that in the wood, where there was no one wth 
whom to compare him, he did not look particularly tall, 
so well proportioned were his powerful hmbs. He wore 
a fattered coat and, over the bands with which his feet 
were swathed, sandals made of undressed deer’s hide, 
fastened with twine; on his head he had a rough little 
white cap. He carried over one shoulder a screen to 
hide behind when shooting pheasants, and a bag con- 
taining a hen for luring hawks, and a small falcon; 
over the other shoulder, attached by a strap, was a 
wild cat he had lolled; and stuck in his belt behind were 
a little bag containing bullets, gunpowder and bread; 
a horse’s tail to swash away the mosquitoes; a large 
dagger in a tom scabbard smeared with old blood 
stains, and two dead pheasants. Glancing at the cor- 
don, he halted. 

“Hi, Lyaml” he called to the dog in such a ringing 
bass that it awoke an echo far away in the wood; and 
thro\ving over his shoulder his huge percussion musket, 
of the Mnd the Cossacks call a flinta, he raised his cap. 

“Had a good day, good people?^ he said, address- 
ing the Cossacks in die same strong and cheerful voice 
quite without effort but as loudly as if he were shout- 
ing to someone on the other bank of the river. 

“Good enough. Uncle!” young Cossack voices an- 
s^vered cheerfully from all sides. 

“What have you seen? Come on, teU. us all about 
it!” shouted Uncle Yeroshka, wiping the sAveat from his 
broad red face with the sleeve of his coat. 

“There’s a hawk living in the plane-tree here. 
Unde. As soon as night comes he begins hovering 
round,” said Nazarka, winking and jerking his shoulder 
and leg. 

“Is there really?” said the old man incredulously. 

“There is. Unde! You just stay and watch,” re- 
plied Nazarka with a laugh. 

The other Cossacks began laughing. 

The w^g had not seen any hawk at all, but it had 
long been the custom of the yoimg Cossacks in the 
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cordon to tease and mislead Unde Yeroshka every time 
he came to them. 

“Eh, you fool, always lyingl” Lukashka called 
from die tower to Nazarka. 

Nazarka was immediately silenced. 

“It must be ^vatched. 111 watch,” answered the old 
man, to the great delight of all tlie Cossacks. ‘Tou 
haven’t seen any boars, have you?” 

“V\'’atching for boars!” said the corporal, bending 
forward and scratching his back wth both hands, very 
pleased at the chance of some distraction. “It’s abreks 
we’re after here, and not boarsl You’ve not heard any- 
thing, Unde, have you? he added, needlessly scre\ving 
up his eyes and shosving his dose-set white teeth. 

“AbreksF” said the old man. “Nay, Tve not Well, 
have you got any chikhir?° Let me have a drink, there’s 
a good man, Tm worn out When the time comes, ITl 
bring you some fresh meat, believe me. I \vill. Give 
me a drink,” he repeated. 

‘Well, and are you going to watch?” inquired the 
corporal, as though he had not heard what the other 
said 

“I did mean to watch tonight,” reph'ed Unde Yero- 
shka. “Maybe, with God’s help, I shall kill something 
for the festival. Then you’ll have your share, you shall 
indeedi” 

"Undel Hullo, Undel” called out Lukashka sharply 
from above, attracting everybody’s attention. All the 
Cossacks looked up at him. "Just go to the upper water- 
course, there’s a fine herd of boars there. No, Tm not 
making it up! The other day one of our Cossacks shot 
one there. Tm telling you the truth," he added, re- 
adjusting the musket at his back, and in a tone that 
showed he was not joking. 

‘“Ahl Lukashim the Urcan is herd” said the old 
man, looking up. ‘T\Tiere was this Cossack of your 
shooting?” ^ 


*Home-madc Caucasian Viine. — Tr. 
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“Didn’t you see me? I suppose Tm too small for 
you!” said Lulcashlca. “Close by the ditch,” he went on 
seriously, with a shalce of the head. “W^e were just go- 
ing along the ditch when we heard something crackling, 

but my gun was in its case. Then Hya let fly But 

I’ll show you the place, it’s not far. You just wait a bit. 

I know every one of their paths Uncle Mosev,” he 

said turning resolutely and almost commandingly to the 
corporal, “It’s time to relieve guard!” and, slinging Ms 
gun over his shoulder, he began to descend from the 
watch-tower without waiting for the order. 

“Come down!” said the corporal, after Lulcashka had 
started, and glanced round. “Is it yom- tmn, Gruka? 
Up you go ... . True enough, your Lakashka has 
become a real hunter,” he went on, addressing the old 
man. “He keeps going about just like you, never stays 
at home. The other day he killed a boar.” 

The sun had already set, and the shadows of 
night were rapidly spreading from the edge of the 
wood. The Cossacks finished their occupations round 
ibe cordon, and gathered in the hut for supper. Only 
the old man still remained under the plane-tree, watch- 
ing for the hawk and pulling the string tied to the 
falcon’s leg, but though a. hawk %vas really perching on 
the plane-tree it declined to swoop down on the lure. 
Lukashka, singing one song after another, was leisurely 
rigging nets among the very thickest brambles to trap 
pheasants. In spite of his tall stature and big hands, 
every kind of work, fine or rough, prospered under 
Lukashka’s fingers. 

“Hullo, Luka!” came Nazarka’s shrill, sharp voice 
calling him from the tMcket close by. The Cossacks 
have gone in to supper.” And Nazarka, with a live 
pheasant under his arm, forced his way through the 
brambles and emerged on the foot-path. 

“Oho!” said Liflcashka, breaking off in his song, 
“where did you get that cock pheasant? I suppose it 
was in my trap?” 

Nazarka was of the same age as Lukashka, and 
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he, too, had been at the front only since the pre\1ous 
spring. ’ He was plain, thin and puny, wth a shrill 
voice that rang in one’s ears. They were neighbours 
and comrades. Lukashka was sitting on the grass, 
cross-legged like a Tartar, adjusting h^ nets. 

“I don’t know whose it -w^as— yours, I expect.” 

“Was it beyond the pit, by the plane-tree? Then 
it is mine ! I set the nets last night” 

Lukashka rose and examined the captured pheasant. 
After stroking the dark burnished head of the bird, 
which rolled its eyes and stretched out its neck in 
terror, Lukashka took the pheasant in his hands. 

‘TVe’ll have it in a pilav tonight You go and loll 
and pluck it.” 

“Shall we eat it ourselves, or give it to the cor- 
poral?” 

"He’s had plenty!” 

“I don’t like killing them,” said Nazarka. 

“Give it here!” 

Lukashka drew a little knife from under his dagger 
and gave it a s^vift jerk. The bird fluttered, but before 
it could spread its wngs the bleeding head bent and 
quivered. “That’s the way to do it!” said Lukashka, 
throwing douai the pheasant. “It vtU make a fat pilav.” 

Nazarka shuddered as he looked at the bird. 

“I say, Lukashka, that devil vdll be sending us to lie 
in ambush again tonight,” be said, taking up the bird. 
(He was alluding to the corporal.) “He has sent 
Fomushkin to get vane, and it ought to be his turn. 
We have to go night after night! He always puts it on us. 

Lukashka went whistling along the cordon. “Take 
that string mth you,” he shouted; and Nazarka obeyed. 

“I’ll give him a bit of my mind today, I really 
■''dll,” continued Nazarka. “Let’s say we won’t go; we’re 
tired out, and there’s an end of it! No, really, you tell 
him; he’ll hsten to you. It’s too bad!” 

“Get ^ong vdth you! What a thing to make a 
fuss about!” said Lukashka, e\ddently thinking of some- 
thing else. “Rubbish, man! If he made us turn out 
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of the village at night now, that wovild be annoying. 
There you can have some fun, but here, what is there 
to do an5r\vay? It’s aU one whether we’re in the cordon 
or in ambush. What a chap you arel” 

“And are you going to the village?” 

“m go for the festival.” 

“Gurka says your Dunafka is carrying on with 
Fomushldn,” said Nazarka suddenly. 

“Well, let her go to the devd,” said Lukashka, show- 
ing his regular white teeth, though he did not laugh. 
“As if I couldn’t find anotherl” 

“Gurka says he went to her house. Her husband 
was out, and there was Fomushldn sitting and eating 
pie. Gurka stopped awhile and then went away; and 
passing by the \vindow he heard her say. He’s gone, 
the devil. . . . Why don’t you eat your pie, dear? You 
needn’t go home for the night,’ she says. And Gurka 
tmder the window says, 'Well, I like Aat!'” 

“You’re making it up.” 

“No, it’s God’s truthl” 

“Well, if she’s found another, let her go to the 
devil,” said Lukashka after a pause. “There’s no lack 
of girls, and I was sick of her anyway.” 

“Well, see what a devil you arel” said Nazarka. 
“You should make up to the comet’s girl, Maryanka. 
Why doesn’t she walk out with anyone?” 

Lukashka frowned, “Huh, Maryankal They’re all 
alike,” he said. 

“Well, you just try. . . . .” 

“What do you think? Aren’t there enou^ girls in 
the village?” 

And Lukashka resumed his whistling, and went 
along the cordon, pulling leaves from the bushes as he 
went Suddenly, catching sight of a smooth sapling, 
he drew the knife from the handle of his dagger and 
cut it down. “What a ramrod it will make,” he said, 
s^vinging the sapling till it whistled through the air. 

The Cossacfe were sitting round a low Tartar table 
on the earthen floor of the clay-plastered outer room 
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of the hut, when the question of whose turn it was 
to lie in ambush was raised. 

“Who is to go tonight?” shouted one of the Cos- 
sacks, through the open door, to the corporal in the 
next room. 

“Yes, who is it?” the corporal shouted back. TJncle 
Burlak has been, so has Fomusbldn,” he said, not quite 
confidently. “You two bad better go, you and Nazarka,” 
he went on, addressing Lukashka. “And Yergushov 
^\^ll go too; he must have slept it off by now.” 

“Tou don’t sleep it off yourself, so why should be?” 
said Nazarka in a subdued voice. 

The Cossacks laughed. 

Yergushov was the Cossack who had been lying 
drunk and asleep near the hut. He had only that mo- 
rn^ staggered into the room, rubbing his eyes. 

Lukashka had already risen, and was getting his 
gun ready. 

“Off you go nowl Finish your supper and gol” 
said the corporal; and without waiting for an expres- 
sion of consent he shut the door, evidently not expect- 
ing the Cossacks to obey. “Of course,” he said, “if I 
hadn’t been ordered to, I wouldn’t send anyone; but 
an oflicer might turn up at any moment As it is, 
they say eight ahreks have crossed over.” 

“Well, I suppose we must go,” remarked Yergushov, 
“it’s the regulation. Can’t be helped in times like these. 
I say w^e must go.” 

Meanwhile Lukashka, holding a big piece of 
pheasant to his mouth with both hands and glancing 
now at Nazarka, now at the corporal, seemed quite 
indifferent to what passed, and oifiy laughed at them 
both. Before the Cossacks were ready to go into ambush. 
Uncle Yeroshka, who had been vainly waiting under 
the plane-tree till night fell, entered the dark room. 

“Well, lads,” his loud bass resormded through the 
low-roofed room, drowning all the other voices, “Tm 
going wth you. You’ll watch for Chechens, and I for 
boars!” 
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It was quite dark when Unde Yeroshka and the 
three Cossacks, in their doaks and with their guns 
over their shoulders, left the cordon and went towards 
the place on the Terek ’where they were to lie in 
ambush. 

Nazarka did not want to go at all, but Lukashka 
shouted at him, and they soon started. After they had 
gone a few steps in silence, the Cossacks turned aside 
&om the ditch and went along a path almost hidden 
by reeds, till they reached the river. On the bank lay 
a thick black log cast up by the water. The reeds 
around it had been recently beaten do^vn. 

“Shall we lie here?” asked Nazarka. 

“Why not?” answered Lukashka. “Sit down here, 
and m be back in a minute. Til only show Unde 
where to go.” 

“This is the best place; here we can see and not 
be seen,” said Yergushov, “so it’s here we’ll lie. It’s 
just the place!” 

Nazarka and Yergushov spread out their doaks and 
settled down behind the log, while Lukashka went on 
with Uncle Yeroshka. 

“It’s not far from here, Uncle,” said Lukashka, 
stepping softly in front of the old man; “Til show you 
where they’ve been— Tm the only one that knows,” 

“That’s the wayl You’re a fine fellow, a regular 
UrvanF’ replied the old man, also whispering. 

Having gone a few steps, Lukashka stopped, bent 
down over a puddle, and whistled. "That’s where they 
came to drink, d’you see?” He spoke in a scarcely 
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audible voice, pointing to fresh hoo^rints. 

“Lord bless you” answered the old man. iiie 
boar will be in the hollow beyond the ditch,” he added, 
“ni watch, and you can go.” 

Liikashba pulled his cloak up higher and walked 
back alone, throuang s\vift glances, now to the left at 
the wall of reeds, now to the Terek rushing by below 
the bank. “I daresay there’s one of them watching or 
creeping about somewhere,” he thought of a possible 
Chechen hiUsman. Suddenly a loud rustling _ and a 
splash in the water made him start and seize his mus- 
ket. A boar leapt out grunting from rmder the bank, 
its dark shape outlined for a moment against the glassy 
surface of the water and then disappearing among the 
reeds. Lukashka pulled out his gim and aimed; but, 
before he could fire, the boar had disappeared in the 
thicket Lukashka spat with vexation, and went. on. 
On approaching the ambuscade he hdted again, and 
whistled softly. His whistle was ans^ve^ed and he 
stepped up to Iris comrades. 

Nazarka had curled up on his cloak and was 
already asleep. Yergushov sat with his legs crossed, 
and moved slightly to make room for Lukashka. 

“Being in ambush is fine! It’s really a good place,” 
he said. “Did you take him there?” 

“I showed him where,” answered Lukashka, spread- 
ing out his cloak. “But what a big boar I roused just 
now, right by the waterl I expect it was the very onel 
You must have heard the noise it made?” 

I heard it all right. I knew at once it \vas game. 
I thought to myself: TLukaslika has roused some 
game,’” Yergushov said, ^v^apping himself up in his 
cloak. “Now I’ll go to sleep,” he added. “Wake me 
when the cocks crow. We must have discipline. HI 
lie down and have a nap; and then you Avill have a 
nap and HI watch — that’s the way.” 

I don’t want to sleep,” answered Lukashka. 

The night was dark, w^arm, and still. Only on 
one side of the sky the stars were shining; the other 
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and ffeater part was overcast by a huge black cloud, 
stretching from the mountain-tops. There was no wind 
and, blending with the mountains, the doud drifted 
slowly onwards, its curved edges sharply defined against 
the deep starry sky. Only in front of him could the 
Cossack make out the Terek and the distance beyond. 
Behind, and on both sides, he was surrounded by a 
wall of reeds. Occasionally the reeds would sway and 
rustle against one another, apparently without cause. 
Seen from below, against the dear part of the sky, 
their waving tufts looked like the feathery branches of 
trees. Close in front, at his very feet, was the bank, 
and at its base the rushing torrent. A little farther on 
was the moving mass of glassy brown water, which 
eddied rhythmically along the bank and round the 
shallows. Farther still, water, bank and cloud aU 
merged together in impenetrable gloom. Along the 
surface of the water floated black shadows, in which 
the experienced eyes of the Cossack detected tree- 
trunks carried down by the current Only very rarely 
summer lightning, mirrored in the water as in a black 
glass, disdosed Sie sloping bank opposite. The rhyth- 
mic soimds of night, the rustling of the reeds, the 
snoring of the Cossacks, the hum of mosquitoes, and 
the rushing of water, were every now and then broken 
by a shot fired in the distance, or by the gurgling of 
water when a piece of bank slipped down the spash 
of a big fish, or the noise of an animal breaking through 
the thick imdergrowth in the wood. Once an owl 
flew past along the Terek, flapping one wing against 
the other rhythmically at every second beat. Just 
above the Cossacks’ heads it turned towards the wood, 
and then, striking its wings, no longer after every other 
flap but at every flap, it flew to an old plane-tree, 
where it rustled about for a long time before settling 
down among 'the branches. At every one of these tm- 
expected sounds the watching Cossack listened intently, 
screwing up his eyes as he felt deliberately for his 
musket. 
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The greater part of the night %vas past. The black 
doud that had moved westward parted raggedly, re- 
vealing the clear starry sky, and the golden upturned 
crescent of the moon shone above the mountains ■mth 
a reddish glow. The cold began to be penetrating. 
Nazarka awoke, muttered something, and fell asleep 
again. Lukashka, feeling bored, got up, drew the small 
knife from the haft of his dagger, and began to fashion 
his stick into a ramrod. His head was full of the Che- 
chens who lived over there in the mountains, and of 
how their brave lads came across and were not afraid 
of the Cossacks, and might even now be crossing the 
river at some other spot Several times he thrust him- 
self out of his hiding-place and looked along the river, 
but could see nothing. And as he continued looking 
out at inter\'als upon the river and at the opposite 
bank, now faintly distinguishable from the water in 
the uncertain moonlight, he no longer thought about 
the Chechens, but oidy of when it would be time to 
wake his comrades and go home to the village. In 
the -village, he imagined Dunya, his little sold, as the 
Cossacks call their mistresses, and thought of her with 
vexation. Silvery mists, a sign of the coming dawn, 
glittered white above the water, and not far from him 
young eagles were whistling and flapping their wings. 
At last the cro^ving of a cock reach^ him from the 
distant \illage, followed by the long-sustained note of 
another, which was again answered by yet other voices. 

“Time to wake them,” thought Lukashka, who had 
finished bis ramrod and felt his eyes growing hea-vy. 
Turning to his comrades he had just managed to make 
out which pair of legs belonged to whom, when it sud- 
denly seemed to him that he heard something splash 
on the other side of the Terek. He turned again to- 
wards the horizon b^ond the hills, where day was 
breaking under the upturned crescent of the moon, 
gian^d at the outline of the opposite hanl^ at the 
Ter^ and at the now distinctly visible drift-wood upon 
it For an instant it seemed to him that he was moving 
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and that the Terek with the drifting wood remained 
stationary. Again he peered out. One large black 
log with a branch particularly attracted his attention. 
The log was floating in a strange way right down the 
middle of the stream, neither rocking nor whirling. 
It even appeared not to be floating altogether with 
the current, but to be crossing it in the direction of 
the shallows. Lulcashka craned his neck and watched 
it intently. The log floated to the shallows, stopped, 
and shifted in a peculiar manner. Lukashka thought 
he saw an arm stretched out from underneath. 

“Supposing I killed an abrek all by myself!” he 
thought, and picking up his gun, with a s^^t, unhurried 
movement put up his gun-rest, placing the gun upon 
it, and holding it noiselessly in position. Cocking the 
trigger, he held his breath and began to take aim, his 
eyes searching the darkness. 

“I won’t wake them,” he thought. But his heart 
began beating so fast that he hesitated, listening. Sud- 
denly the log gave a plunge and began again to float 
across the stream towards him. 

“I mustn’t miss! ...” he thought, and now by the 
faint light of the moon he caught a glimpse of a Tar- 
tar’s head in front of the floating wood. He aimed 
straight at the head. It appeared to be quite near- 
just at the end of his gun-barrel. He raised bis eye 
from the si^ts. “Right enough, it is an abrekT he 
thought joynilly, and suddenly, rising to his knees, he 
again took aim. Having found the mark, just visible 
at the end of his long musket, he said: “In the name 
of the Father and the Son,” in the Cossack way learnt 
in his childhood, and pulled the trigger, A brilliant 
flash lit up for an instant the reeds and the water, 
and the sharp, abrupt report of the shot was carried 
across the river, changing into a prolonged roU some- 
where in the far distance. The log now floated not 
across, but wth the current, rocking and whirling. 

“Hold him, I say!” exclaimed Yergushov, feeling 
for his musket and raising himself behind the log near 
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which he had been lying. , t i • j 

^Shut up, you devil!” whispered Lukashka, gnnd.- 

ing his teeth. “Ahreksr 

have you shot?” asked Nazarka. “tVho was 

it, Lukashka?” 

Lukashka did not answ'er. He was reloading his 
gun and watching the floating log, A little way off, 
it stopped on a sandbank, and from behind it some- 
thing large, that rocked in the water, came into view. 

“\Vhat did you shoot? Why don’t you speak?” 
insisted the Cossacks. 

“Abreks, I tell you!” said Lukashka. 

“Don’t mve us that! Did the gun go off? 

"I’ve kifled an abrek, that’s what Tve done,” mut- 
tered Lukashka in a voice choked by emotion, as he 
jumped to his feet “A man ^vas swimmiog. . he 
said, pointing to the sandbank. “I killed him. Just 
look there.” 

“Don’t give us that tale!” said Yergushov again, 
rubbing his eyes. 

"Don’t what? Look there,” said Lukashka, seizing 
him by the shoulders and pulling him with such force 
that Yergushov groaned. 

He looked in the direction in which Lukashka 
pointed and, discerning the body, immediately changed 
his tone. 

“Oh myl But there’ll be more to come! Believe 
me,” he said softly, and began examining his musket 
"That was a scout swimming across; either the others 
are here already, or they’re not far off on the other 
side, believe me!” 

Lukashka was unfastening his belt and taking off 
his Circassian coat. 

“What are you up to, you idiot?” exclaimed Yer- 
gushov. "If you as much as show yourself, you’ll be 
lost, and all for nothing, believe me! If you’ve killed 

be won’t escape. Let me have a httle powder 
for my musket-pan. Have you got any? Nazarka, you 
go back to the cordon, and look alive; but don’t go 
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along tie bank, or you’ll be killed, believe me.” 

“Catcb me going alonel Go yourselfl” said Nazarka 
angrily. 

Lukasbka took off bis coat and went down to tie 
bank. 

“Don’t go in, I tell youl” said Yergusbov, priming 
bis gun. ‘^ok, be’s not moving. I can see. It’s 
nearly morning; wait till tbey come from tbe cordon. 
You’d better go back, Nazarfe. You’re afraid! Don’t 
be afraid, I tell you.” 

“Luka, I say, Lukasbka! Tell me bow you did 
itl” said Nazarka. 

Lukasbka changed bis mind about going into tbe 
water. 

“Go quick to the cordon, and I will watch. Tell 
the Cossacks to send out the patrol. If tbe abreks are 
on this side, they must be caught.” 

“That’s what I say. Ibey’ll get away,” said Yer- 
gusbov, rising. “They must be caught!” 

Yergusbov and Nazarka rose and, crossing them- 
selves, started off for the cordon— not along the river- 
bank, but breaking their way through the, brambles 
to reach a path in the wood. 

“Now mind, Lukashka, don’t stir— they may cut 
you down here, so you’d best keep a sharp look-out!” 
Yergusbov said, as he was leaving. 

“Go along, I know,” muttered Lukashka; and hav- 
ing examined his gun, he again sat down behind the 
log. 

Lukashka remained alone, and sat gazing at the 
shallows and listening for the Cossacks; but it was 
some distance to the cordon, and he was tonnented 
by impatience. He kept thinking that the other abreks 
who had been with the one he had lolled would escape. 
He was annoyed with,, the abreks who were going to 
escape, just as he had been wuth the boar ^at had 
escaped the evening before. He glanced round and 
at the opposite bank, expecting every moment to see 
a man; and having arranged his gun-rest, he was ready 
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to fire. The idea that he might himself be lolled ne\'er 
entered his head. 


It was gro\ving light. The Chechens body was 
now dearly visible, rocking gently in the shallow water. 
Suddenly the reeds rustled not far from Luka, and he 
heard steps and saw the feathery tops of the reeds 
mo\'ing. He set his gun at full cock, and muttered: 
“ Tn the name of the Father and of the Son,” As the 
gun clicked, the soimd of footsteps ceased. 

“Hullo, Gossacksl Don’t loll your Undel” said a 
deep bass voice calmly; and, moving the reeds apart. 
Unde Yeroshka came up dose to Lidca. 

"I very nearly killed you, by God I did!” said 
Lukashka. 

‘Y^Tiat have you shot?” asked the old man. His 
sonorous voice resounded throu^ the wood and along 
the river, suddenly diq)elling the mysterious quiet of 
night that had surrounded the Cossack. It was as if 
everything had suddenly become lighter and more 
distinct. 

“There now% Uncle, you have not seen anything, 
but Tve killed a beast,” said Lukashka, xmcoddng his 
gun and getting up Avith unnatural calmness. 

The old man was staring intently at the white 
back, now dearly xisible Avith the Terek rippling 
round it 

“He was s\\'imming with a log on his back. But 

I spotted him and then Look there. There! He’s 

got blue trousers, and a gun, I think Do you see?” 

Luka asked. 

‘Of course, I see!” said the old man angrily, and 
a serious and stem expression appeared on his face. 
‘Youve killed a dzIiigU” he said, apparently wutli 
regret. 

TVell, I sat here, and suddenly saw something dark 
on the other side. I spotted him when he was still 
o\'^er there. It was as fr a man had come there and 
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fallen in. Strange, I thought to myself. And then a 
piece of driftwood, a good-sized piece, comes floating, 
not Avith the stream, but across it; and what do I see 
but a head appearing from under itl Very strange! 
So I looked out from the reeds, but could see nothing; 
then I got up, and he must have heard me, the devil, 
and crept out into the shallow and looked about. ‘No, 
you don’t!’ I said, as soon as he landed and looked 
round. ‘You won’t get away!’ And I felt as if I %vas 
choking! I got my gun ready, but did not stir, and 
looked out. He waited a litde and then s\vam out 
again; and when he came into the moonlight I could 
see his whole back. ‘In the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost’ . . . and through the smoke 
I saw him strug^ing. He moaned, or so it seemed 
to me. ‘Ah,’ I Siought, ‘the Lord be thanked, Tve 
killed him!’ And when he drifted to the sandbank I 
could see him distinctly; he tried to get up, but couldn’t 
He struggled a bit, and then lay down. I saw every- 
thing. Look, he does not move— he must be dead! 
The others have gone back to the cordon in case there 
should be any more of them.” 

“And so you got him!” said the old man. “He is 
far away now, my lad! . . And again he shook his 
head sadly. 

Just then they heard the sound of brealdng bushes 
and the loud voices of Cossacks approaching along 
the bank on horseback and on foot. “Have you brought 
the boat?” shouted Lukashka. 

‘Tfou’re a trump, Luka! Lug it to the bank!” shouted 
one of the Cossacks. 

Without waiting for the boat, Lukashka began to 
imdress, keeping an eye all the while on his prey. 

“V''ait a bit, Nazarka is bringing the boat,” shouted 
the corporal. 

“You fool! Maybe he is ahve and only shamming! 
Take your dagger with you!” shouted anotiber Cossack, 

“Get along,” cried Luka, pulling off his trousers. 
He quickly undressed and, crossing himself, plunged 
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into the river. Then \vith long strokes of his white 
arms, lifting his back high out of the winter and breath- 
ing deeply, he sr\"am across the Terek to^vards the 
shallows. A crowd of Cossacks stood on the bank, 
talking loudly. Three horsemen rode off to patrol. 
The boat appeared round a bend. Lukashka stood 
up on the sandbank, bent over the body, and shook 
it rivice. “He’s dead all right!” he shouted in a shrill 
voice. 

The Chechen had been shot in the head. He had 
on a pair of blue trousers, a shirt, and a Circassian coat, 
and a gun and dagger w^ere tied to his back. Above 
all these a large branch rras tied, the one that had at 
first deceived Lukashka. 

“liffiat a carp you’ve landed!” cried one of the 
Cossacks who had assembled in a circle, as the body 
was lifted out of the boat and laid on the bank, pres- 
sing doum the grass. 

“How yellow he is!” said another. 

“\Vhere have our fellows gone to search? I ex- 
pect the rest of them are on the other bank. If this 
one had not been a scout be wouldn’t have srvum that 
way. Ayhy else should he swim alone?” said a third. 

“Must have been a smart one, to offer himself 
before the others; a regular dzliigitr said Lukashka 
mockingly, as he stood shivering at the bottom of the 
bank, wringing out his wet dothes. ‘His beard is dyed, 
and he’s cropped.” 

“And he had his coat tied in a bag to his back 
to make it easier for him to swim,” said someone. 

“Look here, Lukashka,” said the corporal, who was 
holding the dagger and gun taken from the dead man. 
“Keep the dagger for yoiuself and the coat too; but 
m give you three silver rubles for the gun. You see 
the barrel’s not much good,” he said, blorving into the 
muzzle. “I only ^vant it as a souvenir.” 

Lukashka did not answer. Evidently thit; sort of 
begging annoyed him, but he knew it could not be 
avoided. ^ 
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“The de\air he said, £ro\\TiLng and throwing do\\Ti 
the Chechens coat. “He might at least have had a 
good coat. This is just a rag.” 

“It’ll do to fetch firewood in,” said one of the 
Cossacks, 

“Mosev, ni go home” said Lukashka, evidently 
forgetting his vexation and Avishing to gain some advan- 
tage out of having to give a present to his superior. 

“AU right, you may go.” 

‘Take the body back to the cordon, lads,” said 
the corporal, stiU examining the gun, “and piit a shelter 
over him from the sun. They may send down from 
the mountains to ransom it.” 

“It isn’t hot yet,” said someone. 

“And what if a jackal gets at him? That wouldn’t 
be very good, would it?” remarked another Cossack. 

“eve’ll set a watch; it won’t do for him to have 
been tom, if the}' come to buy him back,” 

“Well, Lukashka, say what you like, you must 
stand a pail of vodka for the lads,” said the corporal 
gaily. 

“Of course! That’s the custom,” chimed in the 
Cossacks, “See what luck God has sent you! Never 
seen anything of life yet and you’ve killed an abreld” 

“Buy the dagger and coat, and don’t be stingy, 
and m let you have the trousers too,” said Lukashka, 
“They’re too tight for me; he was a skinny devil.” 

One Cossack bought the coat for a ruble, and an- 
other gave the price of two pails of vodka for the dagger, 

“Drink, lads! ITI stand you a pail!” said Lukashka. 
‘I’ll bring it myself from the village,” 

“And cut up the trousers into kerchiefs for the 
girls!” said Nazarka. 

The Cossacks burst out laughing. 

“That’s enou^ laughingl” said me corporal. “And 
take the body away. Are you going to leave the rotten 
thing by the hut?” 

“What are you standing there for? Haul him 
along, lads!” shouted Lukashka in a commanding voice 
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to the Clossacks, who reluctantly took hold of the body, 
obeying him as though he were their chief. After 
dragging the body along for a few steps, the Cossacks 
let the legs fall. They &)pped lifelessly to the groimd. 
Stepping apart, the Cossacks then stood sdent for a 
few moments. Nazarka stepped forward and straigh- 
tened the head, which was turned to one side, so that 
the round wound above the temple and the whole of 
the dead mans face were \nsible. 

“See what a mark it made, right in the brain,” 
he said. “Hell not get lost. His onmers wiU always 
know himl” 

No one answered, and again the Angel of Silence 
flew over the Cossacks. 

The sun had risen high and its splintered rays 
shone on the deny green. Near by, the Terek mur- 
mured in the awakened forest, and, greeting the morn- 
ing, the pheasants called to one another. The Cossacks 
stood still and silent aroimd the dead man, gazing at 
him. The brown body, ndth nothing on but the wet 
blue trousers held by a girdle over the srmken stomach, 
was well-shaped and handsome. The muscular arms 
lay by his sides; the bluish, freshly shaven round head 
nith the clotted wound on one side of it, was thrown 
back. The smooth tanned brow contrasted sharply 
uith the sha\'^en part of the head. The open glassy 
eyes stared upwards with fi.xed pupils, seeming to gaze 
past everything. Under the red, trimmed moustache, 
the fine Kps, dra^vn at the comers, seemed stiffened 
into a smile of shrewd, good-natured raillery. The 
thin ^vrists were covered ^vith red hairs, the fingers 
were bent inward, and the nails were dyed red. 

Lukashka had not j'et dressed. He was wet His 
neck nas redder and his eyes brighter than usual; his 
broad cheeks trembled, and from his healthy body a 
barel}^ perceptible steam rose in the fresh morning air. 

“He, too, was a manl” he muttered, e\idently ad- 
miring the corpse. 

“Yes, if you had fallen into his hands, you wouldn’t 
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have had any mercy,” said one of the Cossacks. 

The Angel of Silence had taken ^ving. The Cos- 
sacks began bustling about and talking. Two of them 
went to cut down bushes for a shelter, others strolled 
towards the cordon. Lukashka and Nazarka ran to 
get ready to go to the village. 

Half an hour later Lukashka and Nazarka were 
on their way homewards, talking incessantly, and al- 
most running through the dense woods whidi separa- 
ted the Terek from the village. 

“Mind, don’t teU her I sent you. Just go and find 
out if her husband is at home,” Lukashka was sa)ung 
in his sharp voice. 

“And ni go round to Yamka too,” said the devoted 
Nazarka, “Well have a spree, shall we?” 

“When should we have one, if not today?” 
Lukashka replied. 

When they ' reached the village the two Cossacks 
drank and lay down to sleep till evening. 
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IV 

On the third day after the events above described, 
trvo companies of a Caucasian infantry regiment arri- 
ved at the Cossack village of Novomlinskaya. The 
horses had been unharnessed, and the companies’ wagons 
were standing in the square. The cooks had dug a pit 
and wth fire-wood gathered from various yards (where 
it had not been sufficiently securely stored) were now 
cooking the food; the sergeant-majors were calling the 
roll. The Ser^ace Corps men were driving posts into 
the groimd for tethering the horses; and the quarter- 
masters were going about the streets just as if they were 
at home, showing officers and men to their quarters. 

There were green ammunition boxes in a. line, there 
were company wagons and horses, there were caul- 
drons in which porridge was being cooked. There was a 
captain and a lieutenant and the sergeant-major, Oni- 
sim Mikhailowch. And since all this was in a Cossack 
village where, so it was reported, the companies had 
been ordered to take up their quarters, everyone felt 
themselves at home. 

But why they were stationed there; who the Cos- 
sacks were; and whether they wanted the troops to be 
there; and whether they were Old Believers or not— was 
aU quite immaterial. Released from duty, tired out and 
covered with dust, the soldiers noisily and in disorder, 
like a swarm of bees about to settle, spread over the 
squares and streets. 

Quite regardless of the Cossacks’ ill ^vill, chattering 
merrily, and \\’ith their muskets dinking, by Rvos and 
threes they entered the huts and hung up their equip- 
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ment, unpacked their bags, and joked %vith the women. 
At their favourite spot, round the porridge-cauldrons, a 
large group of soldiers assembled, and ^vith htde pipes 
between their teeth, gazed, now at the smoke thicken- 
ing into white clouds as it rose towards the hot sly, now 
at the camp fires quivering in the pure air, like molten 
glass, and bantered and made fun of the Cossack men 
and women, because they did not live at all like Rus- 
sians. In all the yards one could see soldiers and hear 
their laughter, and the exasperated and shrill cries of 
Cossack women defending their houses and refusing to 
give the soldiers water or cooking utensils. Little boys 
and girls clinging to their mothers and to each other 
watched all ^e movements of the soldiers (they had 
never seen any before) wth frightened curiosity, or 
ran after them at a respectful distance. 

The old Cossacks came out in gloomy sdence, sat 
down on the earthen banks round their huts and watch- 
ed the soldiers’ activity, as if they did not understand 
or care what would come of it all. 

Olenin, who had joined the regiment as a cadet 
three montlis before, was quartered in one of the best 
houses in the village, the house of the comet, Ilya Vasil- 
yevich— that is to say, at Dame Ulifka’s. 

“Goodness knows what it ^vill be hke, Dmitry 
Andreyevich,” said the panting Vanyusha to Olenin, who, 
dressed in a Circassian coat, mounted on a Kabarda 
horse which he had bought in Groznaya, and in good 
spirits after his five hours’ march, was entering the yard 
of the quarters assigned to him. 

“\Vhy, what’s the matter?” he asked, fondling his 
horse, and looking merrily at the perspiring, dishevelled 
and worried Vanyusha, who had arrived with the bag- 
gage wagons and was impacking. 

Olenin looked quite a different man. Instead of his 
clean-shaven lips and chin, he had a youthful moustache 
and a short beard. Instead of his sallow complexion, the 
result of nights turned into day, his cheeks, his fore- 
heads, and the skin behind his ears were now ruddy with 
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healthy sunburn. Instead of a clean new black tail-coat, 
he wore a soiled white Circassian coat wth a deeply 
pleated • sldrt, and a gun over his shoulder. Instead 
of a freshly starched collar, his neck u'as clasped by the 
red band of his silk beshmet He u'ore Circassian dress, 
but did not wear it well, and anyone would have known 
him for a Russian and not a dzhigit. It was the thing— 
but not the real thing. But for all that, his whole person 
breathed health, joy, and self-satisfaction. 

“Yes, it seem funny to you,” said Vanjmsha, “but 
just try to talk to these peoples yourself. They set 
themselves against you and there’s an end of it. You 
can’t get as much as a word out of them.” Vanyusha 
angrily threw doun a pail on the threshold. “Some- 
how they don’t seem like Russians.” 

“You should speak to the chief of the \'illage.” 

"But I don’t know where he hves,” said Vanyusha 
in an offended tone. 

"Who has upset you so much?” asked Olenin, look- 
ing round. 

“The de^dl only knows. Faugh! Tliere is no real 
master here. They say he has gone to some kriga* or 
other, and the old woman is a real devil. God preserve 
usl” ans\vered Vanyusha putting his hands to his bead. 
“How we shall live here, I don’t know. Thej' are 
worse than Tartars Tm sure— and they call tliemselves 
Christians! A Tartar is bad enough, but all tlie same 
he is more noble. Gone to the kriga indeed! WTiat this 
kriga of theirs is I don’t know!” conduded Vanyusha, and 
turned aside. 

“Not the same as the serv'ants quarters at home, eh?” 
chaffed Olenin \\ithout dismounting. 

“May I have your horse, please?” said Vanyusha, 
eridently perplexed by this new order of things, but 
resigning himself to his fate. 

“So a Tartar is more noble, eh, Vanyusha?” repeated 
Olenin, dismounting and slapping the saddle. 

•A place on the livcr-bank fenced in for fishing. — Ed. 
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“It’s aU very well lor you to laughl You think it 
funny ” muttered Vanyusha angrily. 

“Come, don’t be angry, Van)msha,’’ replied Olenin, 
stiU smiling. "Wait a minute. I’ll go and speak to the 
people of the house; you’ll see, I shall arrange every- 
thing. You don’t know what a ]oIly life we shall have 
here. Only don’t get upset.” 

Vanyusha did not answer. Screwing up his eyes, 
he looked contemptuously after his master, and shook 
his head. Van)aisha regarded Olenin merely as a master 
and Olenin regarded Vanyusha merely as a servant; 
and they would both have been much surprised if 
anyone had told them that they were friends, as they 
re^y were rvithout knowing it themselves. Vanyusha 
had been taken into his master’s house when he was 
only eleven, and when Olenin was the same age. When 
Olenin was fifteen he gave Vanyusha lessons for a time, 
and taught him to read French, of which the latter was 
inordinately proud; and when in specially good spirits 
he stiU let oflF French words, always laughing stupidly 
when he did so, 

Olenin ran up the steps of the porch and pushed 
open the door of the hut Maryanka, wearing only 
a pink smock, as all Cossack women do in the house, 
jumped away from the door in fright and, pressing her- 
self against the wall, covered the lower part of her face 
%vith her broad sleeve: Opening the door wider, Olenin 
saw in the semi-darkness of the passage the tall 
shapely figure of the young Cossack girl. With the 
quick and eager curiosity of youth, he involxmtarily 
noticed the firm maidenly form revealed by the tirin 
print smock, and the beautiful black eyes fixed on him 
with childlike terror and wild curiosity. 

“This is she” thought Olenin. “But there will be 
many others like her,” came at once into his head, 
and he opened the inner door. 

Old Dame Ulitka, also dressed only in a smock, 
was stooping, -svith her back turned to him, sweeping 
the floor. 
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"Good day to you, Mother! Tve come about my 
lodgings” he began. 

The Cossack woman, wthout xinbendmg, turned 
her severe but still handsome face towards him. 

‘'\Vhat have you come here for? Want to mock 
at us, eh? HI teach you to mock; may the black plague 
seize you!” she shouted, looking askance from tmder her 
frowning brow at the new-comer. 

Olenin had at first imagined that the way-worn, 
gallant Caucasian Army (of which he was a member) 
would be every%vhere joyfully received, and especially 
by the Cossacks, their comrades in war; and he there- 
fore felt perplexed at this reception. Without losing his 
presence of mind, however, he tried to explain that he. 
meant to pay for his lodgings, but the old woman would 
not give him a hearing. 

^Vhat have you come for? Who wants a pest like 
you, mth your scraped jowl? You just wait a bit; when 
the master returns hell show you your place. I don’t 
want your dirty moneyl Money indeed! As if we bad 
never seen any! You’ll stink the house out with your vile 
tobacco, and want to put it right nith moneyl Haven’t 
We seen pests like you before! May you be shot in your 
bowels and your heart!” the old dame shrieked pier- 
cmgV> givmg Olenin no chance to speak. 

“It seems Vanyusha was right!” bought Olenin. A 
Tartar would be nobler,” And followed by Dame Ulitka’s 
abuse, he went out of the hut. As he was leaving, 
Maryanka, still wearing only her pink smock, but wiSi 
her face now hidden right up to her eyes in a white 
kerchief, suddenly slipped out from the passage past 
him. Pattering rapidly down the steps rvith her bare 
feet, she ran down from the porch, stopped, and look- 
ing hastily wth laughing eyes at the young man, vanish- 
ed round tire comer of the hut. 

Her firm youthful step, the imtamed look of her 
eyes glistening from under the white kerchief, and her 
lithe compact figure struck Olenin even more power- 
fully than before. 
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“Yes, she is the one,” he thought, and troubling 
his head still less about the lodgings, he kept looking 
round at Maryanka as he approadied Van3Uisha. 

“There you see, the girl is as savage as the rest 
of them, just like a wild fiUyl” said Vanyusha, who, 
though still busy with the baggage, had now cheered up 
a little. “La femmer he added in a loud triumphant 
voice, and burst out laughing. 


Towards evening the master of the house returned 
from his fishing, and having learnt that the cadet would 
pay for the lodging, pacified the old woman and satis- 
fied Vanyusha’s demands. 

Everything was settled in tlie new quarters. Their 
hosts moved into the \vinter house and let their summer 
hut to the cadet for three rubles a month. Olenin had 
something to eat and went to sleep. Towards evening 
he woke up, washed, and having made himself tidy, 
dined, then lit a cigarette and sat down by the vindow 
that looked on to the street. It was cooler. The slanting 
shadow of the hut wth its ornamented gables feU 
across the dusty road, and even climbed the base of the 
wall of the house opposite, the steep reed-thatched roof 
of which gleamed in the rays of the setting srm. The 
air grew fresher. Everything was peaceful in the vil- 
lage, The soldiers had settled down and become quiet. 
The herds had not yet been driven home, and the peo- 
ple had not retmmed from their work. 

Olenin’s lodging was situated almost at the end of 
the village. At rare intervals, from somewhere far be- 
yond the Terek in the direction from which Olenin had 
come (in the Chechen Mountains or on the Kumyk 
plain), came muffled sounds of firing. Olenin was feel- 
ing very well contented after three months of bivouac 
fife. His newly-washed face felt fresh and his power- 
ful body clean (an unaccustomed sensation after the 
campaign), and in all his rested Hmbs he was conscious 
of a feeling of tranquillity and strength. His mind, 
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too, felt fresli and dear. He thought of the campaign 
and of past dangers. He remembered that he had faced 
them no worse than other men, and that he was accep- 
ted as a comrade among valiant Caucasians. His Mos- 
cow recollections were left behind. Heaven knows how 
farl The old life was wiped out, and a quite new life 
had begun in which there were, as yet, no mistakes. 
Here, as a new man among new men, he could gain a 
new and good reputation. He was consdous of a youth- 
ful and unreasoning joy of life. Looking now out of the 
nindow at the boys spinning their tops in the shadow 
of the house, now round his new little lodging, he 
thought how pleasantly he would settle down to this 
new Cossack village life. Now and then he glanced 
at the mountains and the skj% and an appredation of 
tire solemn grandeur of nature mingled with his remi- 
niscences and dreams. His new life had begun, not as 
he had imagined it rvould when he left Moscx)W, but 
unexpectedly w'ell. The mountains, the mountains, the 
mountains!— they were the background to all his thoughts 
and feelings. 

"He’s kissed his dog good-bye! He’s licked the 
jug!. . .Uncle Yeroshka has kissed his dog!” suddenly 
the Utde Cossacks, who had been spinning their tops 
under the window, shouted, looking torvards the side- 
street 

“He’s kissed his dog, and sold his dagger for drink!” 
shouted the boys, crowding together and stepping back- 
wards. 

'These shouts w'ere addressed to Unde Yeroshka. 
who, with his gun on his shoulder, and some pheasants 
dangling at his girdle, w^as returning from his shooting 
e.xpedition. 

“I have done wuong, lads, I have!” he said, vigo- 
rously swinging his arms and looking up at the 
windows on both sides of the street “I let the dog go 
for drink: it w’as wuong,” he repeated, e\identlv vexed, 
but pretending not to care. 

Olenin w'as surprised by the boys’ beha\iour to- 
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wards the old hunter, but was still more struck by the 
expressive, intelligent face . and the powerful build of 
the man whom they called Unde Yeroshlca. 

“Here Uncle, here Cossackl’l’ he called. “Come 
here! 

The old man looked into the \vindow and stopped. 

“Good evening, good friend,” he said, lifting his 
little cap ofiF his cropped head. 

“Good evening, good friend,” replied Olenin. “What 
is it the youngsters are shouting at you?” 

Uncle Yeroshka came up to the window. “Why, 
they’re teasing an old man. Never mind, I like it. Let 
them joke about their old unde,” he said with those 
firm musical intonations with which old and venerable 
people speak. “Are you the commander of the troops?” 
he added. 

“No, I am a cadet. But where did you kill those 
pheasants?” asked Olenin, 

“I bagged these three hens in the forest,” answer- 
ed the old man, turning his broad back towards the 
window, to show the hen-pheasants, which were hang- 
ing with their heads tucked into his belt and s tain ing 
his coat with blood, 

“Have you never seen any?” he asked. "Take a 
brace, if you hkel Here you are.” And he handed 
two of the pheasants in at the window. “Are you a 
himter yourself?” he asked. 

“I am. During the campaign I shot four.” 

“Four? A great numberl” said the old man sarcasti- 
cally. “And are you a drinker?” Do you drink chikhiTF' 

Why not? I hke a drink.” 

“Ah, I see you are a fine yoxmg fellow. We shall be 
kunaks*, you and I,” said Uncle Yeroshka. 

“Step in,” said Olenin. “Well have a drop of chikhir.” 

“I might as well,” said the old man, “Ijut take the 
pheasants.' The old man’s face showed that he liked 

*Kunak — a sworn friend for whose sake no sacrifice is too 
great.— Tr, 
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the cadet He had seen at once that he could get free 
drinks from him, and that the brace of pheasants would 
not be wasted. 

Soon Uncle Yeroshka’s figure appeared in the door- 
way of the hut; and it was only then that Olenin became 
fully conscious of the enormous size and massive build 
of this man whose red-b^o^vn face, \vith its perfectly 
white hroad beard, was furrowed by the deep lines of 
age and toil. For an old man, the muscles of his legs, 
arms, and shoulders were quite exceptionally large and 
prominent There were deep scars on his head, under 
the short-cropped hair. His thick sinewy neck rvas 
covered with deep intersecting folds like a bull’s. His 
homy hands were bruised and scratched. He stepped 
li^tly and easily over the threshold, unslung his gun 
and placed it in a comer, and casting a rapid glance 
round the room, noted the value of the goods and 
chattels deposited in the hut, and uith out-turned toes 
stepped softly, in his sandals of raw hide, into the 
middle of the room. He brought %vith him a strong but 
not unpleasant smell of chmiir, vodka, gunpowder, 
and congealed blood. 

Uncle Yeroshka bowed doum before the icons, 
smoothed his beard, and approaching Olenin, held out 
his thick broAvn hand, “Koshkildi/’ he said. “That is 
Tartar for ‘Good day’— ‘Peace be unto you,’ it means in 
their tongue.” 

“KosTikildi! I know that,” answered Olenin, shak- 
ing hands. 

“No, you don’t, you don’t know the proper way, 
you fool !” said Uncle Yeroshka, shaking his head re- 
proachfully. “If anyone says ^Koshkildi' to you, you must 
reply ‘AUah rasi ho sun,’ that is, ‘God save you.’ That’s 
the way, man, and not ‘Koshkildi.’ But ITl teach you 
all about it. Hh had a fellow, Ilya Moseich, here 
one of your Russians, he and I were kunaks. He was a 
grand fellowl A drunkard, a thief, a hrmter— and what a 
hunterl I taught him e\'eiy^thing.” 

And what vill you teach me?” asked Olenin, who 
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was becoming more and more interested in the old 
man. 

“m take you hunting, and teach you to fish. HI 
show you Checiens, and fed a girl for you, if you like- 
even that 1 That’s the sort I am 1 Tm a joker 1”— and the 
old man laughed. “111 sit down. Tam tired. KargaT 
he added, inquiringly. 

“And what does Tcarga mean?” asked Olenin. 

‘TVhy, that means ‘all right’ in Georgian. But I say 
it just so. It is a way I have, it’s my favourite word. 
Karga, karga. I say it just so; in fim I mean. Well, man, 
won’t you order the chikhir? You’ve got an orderly, 
haven’t you? Hey, Ivanl” shouted the old man. “AJl 
your soldiers are Ivans. Is your Ivan.?” 

“True enough, his name is Ivan— Vanyusha.* Here 
Vanyushal 1 Please get some chikhir from our landlady, 
.and bring it here.” 

"Ivan or Vanyusha, it’s all the same, Vliy are all 
your soldiers Ivans? Ivan, old fellow,” said the old man, 
“you tell them to mv^ you some from the barrel they 
have just begun. Tney have the best chikhir in the vil- 
lage. But don’t give more than thirty kopeks for it, mind, 

because that old vitdi would be only too glad Our 

people are a cursed, stupid lot,” Uncle Yeroshka conti- 
nued in a confidential tone after Vanyusha had gone out. 
“They do not look upon you as men; you are worse than 
a Tartar in their eyes, “Worldly Russians,’ they say. But 
as for me, though you are a soldier, you are still a man, 
and have a soul in you. Isn’t that right? Hya Moseich 
was a soldier, yet what a treasure of a man he was! 
Isn’t that so, Mend? That’s why our people don’t hke me; 
but I don’t carel I’m a merry fellow, and I hke every- 
body. Tm Yeroshka; yes, my friend,” 

And the old Cossack patted the young man affec- 
tionately on the shoulder. 


•Vanyusha is a diminutive form of Ivan. — 7>. 
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Vanyusha, who meanwhile had finished his house- 
keeping arrangements and had even got shaved by the 
company’s barber and had pulled his trousers out of his 
high boots as a sign that the company w^ stationed in 
comfortable quarters, was in excellent spirits. He looked 
attentively, but not benevolently, at Yeroshka, as at a 
Avild beast he had never seen before, shook his head^ at 
the floor which the old man had dirtied, and, having 
taken two bottles from under a bench, went to the 
landlady. 

“Good evening, land people,” he said, hardng made 
up his mind to be very gentle. “My master has sent 
me to get some chikliir, will you draw some for me, 
good folk?” 

The old woman gave no ans^ve^. The girl, who was 
arranging a kerchief on her head before a little Tartar 
mirror, looked round at Vanyusha in silence. 

“Ill pay money for it, honoured people,” said Van- 
yusha, jingling the coppers in his pocket “Be kind to us 
and we, too, wiH be l^d to you," he added. 

“How much?” asked the old woman abruptly. 

“A pint” 

“Go and draw some for them, dear,” said Dame 
Ulitka to her daughter. “Take it from the cask that’.s 
begun, my precious.” 

The girl took the keys and a decanter, and went 
out of the house with Vanyusha. 

“TeU me, who is that young woman?” asked Olenin, 
pointing to Maiyanka who was passing the ^vindow. 
Unde Yeroshka winked and nudged the younn man 
Nvith his elbow. 

‘Wait a bit,” he said, and reached out of the win- 
dow. “Ahem,” he coughed, then bellowed, “Maiyanka 
dear. Hullo, Maiyaiflca, my girlie, won’t you love me, 
^^h^? Tm a joker,” he added in a whisper to Olenin. 

The ^I, not turning her head and srvinging her 
anns regularly and vigorously, passed the window with 
the peculiarly elegant and bold gait of a Chssack 
woman, and only turned her dark shaded eyes slowly 
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towards the old man. 

“Love me, and you’ll be happy,” shouted Yeroshka, 
and, winking, he looked questioningly at the cadet. ‘Tm 
a fine fellow, Tm a joker!” he added. "She’s a regular 
queen, that girl. Eh?” 

“She is lovely,” said Olenin. “Call her in here!” 

"No, no,” said the old man, "That one is to be 
married to Lukashka. He is a fine Cossack, a brave, he 
killed an abrek the other day. IT! find you a better one, 
m find you one that will go about dressed in silk 
and silver. Once Tve said it, HI do it 111 get you a 
regular beauty.” 

“You, an old man— and you say such things,” rep- 
lied Olenin. Why, it’s a sinl” 

“A sin? Where’s the sin?” said the old man emphati- 
cally. "A sin to look at a nice girl? A sin to have some 
fun with her? Or is it a sin to love her? Is that so in 
your parts?. . .No, my friend, it’s not a sin, it’s salva- 
tion 1 God made yoxi, and God made the girl, too. He 
made it aU; so it is no sin to look at a nice girl. That’s 
what she was made for— to be loved and to give joy. 
That’s how I judge it, friend.” 

Having crossed tibe yard and entered a cool dark 
store-room filled with barrels, Maryanka went up to one 
of them and, repeating the usual prayer, plung^ a dip- 
per into it. Vanyusha, standing in the doorway, smil^ 
as he looked at her. He thought it extremely funny 
that she had only a smock on, dose-fitting behind and 
tucked up in front, and still funnier that she wore a 
necklace of silver coins. He thought this quite un- 
Russian, and that they would all laugh in tire serfs’ 
quarters at home, if they saw a girl like that "La -fitte 
comme c’est ires bien, for a ^ange,” he thought “Til 
tell that to the master.” 

“What are you standing in the light for, you devil”, 
the girl suddeifiy shouted. “Why don’t you hand me 
the decanter!” 

Having filled the decanter with cool red wine, 
Maryanka handed it to Vanyusha. 
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“Give the money to Mother" she said, pushing 
away the hand in which~he held the money. 

Vanyusha lauded. "Why are you so cross, my 
dear?” he said good-nattiredly, irresolutely shuEBtog with 
his feet while tte girl \vas coveriog the barrel. 

She began to laugh. 

“And you! Are you kind?” 

‘We, my master and I, are very land,” Van)usha 
ans^vered decidedly, "V'^e are so kind that wherever 
we have stayed our hosts have alwuys been very grate- 
ful. It’s because he’s a nobleman.” 

The girl stood listening. 

“And is your master married?” she asked. 

“No. The master is young and unmarried because 
noble gentlemen can never marry young,” Vanyusha 
said instructively. 

‘Too young! A great fat bufFalo like him, and too 
young to manyd Is he the chief of you all?” she asked. 

“My master is a cadet; that means he is not yet an 
officer, but he is more important than a general— he’s 
an important man! Our colonel, and even the Tsar 
himself, knows him,” Vanyusha explained proudly. “We 
are not like those other beggars of the line regiment, 
and his father w'as a senator. He had more than a 
thousand serfs, all his own, and they send us a thousand 
rubles at a time. That’s why every one likes us. 
Another may be a captain, but have no money. \^at’s 
the use of that?” 

“Go, m lock up," said die girl, interrupting him. 

Vanyusha brought Olenin the wne and announced 
that “La fiUe c’cst fres jolie” and laughing stupidly, at 
once went out 


Meanwhile the tattoo had sounded in the ^'illage 
square. The people had returned from their work. 
The herd lowed, as in clouds of golden dust it crowd- 
ed at the village gate. Girls and the women hurried 
through the streets and yards, driving in their cattle. 
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The sun had quite hidden itself behind the distant 
snowy peaks. A pale bluish shadow spread over land 
and sky. Above the darkened orchards, faint stars were 
kindling, and the sounds were gradually hushed in the 
village. The cattle having been attended to and left 
for the night, the women came out and gathered at 
the comers of the streets and, cracking sunflower seeds 
in their teeth, settled doAvn on the earthen banks of the 
houses. Later on, Maryanka, having finished milking 
a buffalo and the two cows, also joined one of these 
groups. The group consisted of several women and 
girls and one old Cossack man. They were talking about 
file abrek who had been lolled. The Cossack was nar- 
rating and the women questioning him. 

^ expect heTl get a handsome reward,” said one of 
the women. 

“Of course. It's said that they’ll award him a cross.” 

“Mosev did try to wrong him though. Took the 
gun away from him; but the authorities at Kizlyar 
heard of it” 

“A mean creature that Mosev isl” 

“They say Lukashka has come home,” remarked one 
of the girls. 

“He and Nazarka are merry-making at Yamka's.” 
(Yamka was an unmarried, disreputable Cossack woman 
who kept a dram-shop.) “I heard say they had drunk 
half a paffful.” 

“\^^t luck that Urcan has” somebody remarked. 
“A real snatcher. But there’s no denying he’s a fine 
lad, smart enou^ for anything, a right-minded ladl 
His father was just like ‘Aat, Unde Kiryak was; he 
takes after his father. When he was Idll^ the whole 
village mourned. Look, there they are,” added the 
speaker, pointing to the Cossacks who were coming 
do^vn ie street towards them. “And Yergushov has 
also managed to come along with themi The drun- 
kardl” 

Lukashka, Nazarka, and Yergushov, having emptied 
half a pail of vodka, were coming towards the girls. 
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The faces of all three, but especially that of the old 
Cossack, were redder than usual. Yergushov was reel- 
ing and kept laughing and nudging Nazarka in the ribs. 

aren’t you singing?” he shouted to the girls. 
“Sing to our merry-making, I tell youl” 

They w'ere welcomed wath the words, “Had a good 
day? Had a good day?” 

“\\Tiy should w'e sing? It’s not a holiday,” said one 
of the women. “You’re tight, so you go and sing.” 

Yergushov roared Avith laughter and nudged 
Nazarka. “You’d better sing. And Til begin too. I’m 
dever at it, I teU you.” 

‘T\Tiat, gone to sleep, my beauties?” said Nazarka. 
"We’ve come from the cordon to celebrate. We’ve al- 
ready drunk Lukashka’s health.” 

Lukashka, when he reached the group, slo\vly rais- 
ed his cap and stopped in front of the girls. His 
broad cheekbones and neck were red. He spoke softly 
and sedately, but in his tranquillity and sedateness 
there was more of animation and strength than in all 
Nazarka’s loquacity and bustle. He reminded one of 
a playful colt, that uith a snort and a flourish of its 
tail suddenly stops short and stands as though all its 
four feet are nailed to the ground, Lukashka stood 
quietly in front of the girls; his eyes laughed, and he 
spoke but little as he glanced now at his drunken com- 
panions and now at the girls. 

\Vhen Maiy^anka joined the group he raised his cap 
TOth a finn deliberate movement, gave u'ay to her, and 
then stepped in front of her with one foot a little for- 
\vard and with his thumbs in his belt, toying with his 
dagger. Marj’anka ans^vered his greeting wth a leisure- 
ly bow of her head, settled down on the earth-bank, and 
took some seeds out of the bosom of her smock. Luka- 
shka, keeping his eyes fixed on Maiyanka, slowiy crack- 
ed seeds and spat out the shells. There w’as a hush 
when Mar^^nka joined the group. 

"Have you come for long?” asked a woman, break- 
ing the silence. 
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‘Till tomorrow morning” LukasHca replied grave- 
ly- 

‘Well, may God grant you good fortune,” said the 
old Cossaclc; “I’m glad for you, as Tve just been saying.” 

“And I say so too,” put in the tipsy Yergushov, 
laughing. ‘What a lot of guests we have,” he added, 
pointing to a soldier who was passing by. “The soldiers' 
vodka is good— I like it.” 

“They’ve sent three of the devils to us,” said one 
of the women. “Grandad went to the village elders, 
but they say nothing can be done.” 

“Ahal Run into trouble, have you?” said Yergushov. 

“I expect they have smoked you out with their to- 
bacco?” asked another woman. “Smoke as much as you 
like in the yard, I say, but we won’t allow it inside the 
hut Not if the elder himself comes; I won't allow it. 
Besides, they may rob you. He’s not quartered any of 
them on himself, no fear, that devil’s son of an elder. 

“You don’t like it, eh?” Yergushov began again. 

“And Tve also heard say that the girls ^vill have to 
make the soldiers' beds and offer them chikhir and 
honey,” said Nazarka, putting one foot forward and 
tilting his cap like Lukashka. 

Yergushov burst into a roar of laughter, and seiz- 
ing the girl nearest to him, embraced her. “I tell you 
true.” 

“Now then, you stickerl” squealed the girl, “Til tell 
your old woman.” 

“Tell her,” he shouted. “That’s quite right what 
Nazarka says; a circular has been sent round. He can 
read, you know. Quite truel” And he began embracing 
the next girl. 

“Where are you getting to, you beast?” sc^ealed 
the rosy, round-faced Ustenka, laughing and lifting her 
arm to liit him. 

The Cossack stepped aside, and nearly fell. “There, 
they say girls have no strength and you nearly killed 
me,” 

"Get away, you sticker, what devil brought you 
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from the cordon?” said Ustenka, and turning a\\*ay from 
him she again burst out laughing. “You were asleep 
and missed the abrek, didn’t you? Suppose he had 
done for you; it would have been all the better.” 

“You’d have howled, I expect,” said NoTarlca, 
laughing. 

“Howledl A likely thing.” 

“Just look, she doesn’t care. She’d howl, NaTarka, 
wouldn’t she?” said Yergushov. 

Lukashka all this time had stood silently looking 
at Maryanka. His gaze evidently embarrassed the girl. 
"\\^ell, Maryankal I hear they’ve quartered one of the 
chiefs on you?” he said, drawing nearer. 

Maryanka, as v'as her wont, waited before she re- 
phed, and slowly raised her eyes to the Cossacks. Luka- 
shka's eyes were laughing, as if something special, apart 
from what was said, was taking place between himself 
and the girl. 

“Yes, it’s all right for them, they have two houses,” 
replied an old woman on Maiyanra’s behalf, “but at 
Fomushkin’s now, they also have one of the chiefs quar- 
tered on them, and they say one whole comer is packed 
full of his things, and the family have nowhere to go. 
Was such a thing ever heard of, turning a whole horde 
loose in the railage like this?” she said. “And what the 
plague are they going to do here?” 

“Tve heard say they’ll build a bridge across tlie 
Terek,” said one of the ^Is. 

“And Tve been told that they will dig a pit to put 
the girls in, because they don’t love the lads,” said 
Nazarka, approaching Ustenka; and he again made a 
whimsical gestme wwch set er’erybody laughing, and 
Yergushov, passing by Mai>’anka, who uns next in 
turn, began to embrace an old woman. . 

“\Miy don’t you hug Mar>’anka? She’s next,” said 
Nazarka. 

“No, my old one is sweeter,” shouted the Cossack, 
kissing the struggling old woman. 

“ion’ll throttle me,” she screamed, laughing. 
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The tramp of regular footsteps at the other end 
of the street interrupted their lau^ter. Three soldiers 
in their cloaks, with their muskets on their shoulders, 
were marching in step to relieve guard by the ammuni- 
tion wagon. 

The Corporal, an old cavahy man, looked angrily 
at the Cossacks and led his men straight towards where 
Lukashka and Nazarka were standing in ^e middle of 
the road, so that they should have to get out of the 
way. Nazarka moved, but Lukashka only scre\ved up 
his eyes and turned his broad back, wthout moving 
from his place. “People are standing here, so you go 
round,” he muttered, only half turning his head and 
thro\ving a contemptuous glance at the soldiers. The 
soldiers passed by in silence, keeping step regularly 
along the dusty road. Maryanka began laughing, and 
all the other girls joined in. 

“What sweUsl” said Nazarka. “Just like a lot of 
priests.” And .he walked a few st^s down the road, 
imitating the soldiers. Again everyone broke into peals 
of laughter., 

Lukashka slowly came up to Maryanka. “And 
where have you put up the chief?” he asked. 

Maryanlm thought for a moment. "We’ve let him 
have the new hut,” she said. 

“And is he old or young?” asked Lukashka, sitting 
down beside her. 

“Do you think Tve asked?” answered the girl. “I 
went to get him some chikhir, and saw him sitting by 
the %vindow with Uncle Yeroshka. Red-headed he 
seemed. They’ve brought a whole cart-load of things.” 
And she dropped her eyes. 

"How ^d I am that I managed to get away from 
the cordonr, said Lukashka, moving closer to the girl 
and looking straight in her eyes all the time. 

“And have you come for long?” asked Maryanka, 
smilmg slightly. 

“Till the morning. Give me some seeds,” he said, 
holding out. his hand. 
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Maryanka now smiled outright, and unfastening 
tile neckband of her smock, said, “Don’t take them all. 

“I felt so lonely all the time without you, I swear 
I did,” he said in a restrained, calm whisper, helping 
himself to some seeds out of the bosom of the girl’s 
smock; and stooping still closer over her, he continued 
\vith laughing eyes to talk to her in low tones. 

“I won’t come, I tell you,” Maryanka suddenly 
said aloud, leaning away from him. 

“No really ... I wanted to tell you something,” 
whispered Lukashka. “Honestlyl Do cornel” 

Maryanka shook her head, but did so rvith a smde. 

“Maryankal Maryankal Mummy is callingl Supper- 
tune!” shouted Maryanka’s little brother, running to- 
wards the group. 

“Tm coming,” replied the girl. "Go, my dear, go 
alone— ni come m a minute.” 

Lukashka rose and lifted his cap. 

“I expect I had better go home too, that will be 
best,” he said, trying to appear unconcerned but hard- 
ly able to repress a smile, and he disappeared round 
the comer of the house. 

Meanwhile, night had closed over the \TlIage, 
Bright stars were scattered across the dark sky. T^e 
streets were dark and empty. Nazarka remained ^vith 
the women on the bank, and their laughter could stUl 
be heard, but Lukashka, ha\’ing slowly moved away 
from the girls, crouched do\vn like a cat and then sud- 
denly started running hghtly, holding his dagger to 
steady it; he did not run homeward, nowe\'er, but to- 
u'ards the comet’s house. Ha\Tng passed rivo streets 
he turned into a lane, and lifting the skirt of his coat 
he sat do%\m on the groimd in the shadow of a fence. 
“A regular comet’s daughterl” he thought about Mar- 
yanka. “Won't even have a lark— the de\'il 1 But iust 
wait a bit.” 

The approaching footsteps of a woman attracted 
his attention. He began listening, and laughed to 
himself. 
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Maryarika, with bowed bead, striking the palings 
of the fences ^vith a switch, was walking \vith swift 
regular strides straight towards him. Lukashka rose. 
Maryanlca halted with a start 

“Oh, you wretch! How you frightened me! So you 
didn’t go home?” she said, and laughed aloud. 

Lul^hka put one arm roimd her and with the 
other hand raised her face. “What I wanted to teU 
you, by heaven!” His voice trembled and broke. 

“\!^at are you talking of, at night-time!” answered 
Maryanka. “Mummy is waiting for me, and you’d 
better go to your sweetheart.” And, freeing herself 
from his arms, she ran away a few steps. \^en she 
had reached tiie wattle fence of her home, she stop- 
ped and turned to the Ck)ssack, who was running be- 
side her and still trying to persuade her to stay a while 
with him. 

“Well, what do you want to say, you night-bird?” 
And she again began laughing. 

“Don’t laugh at me, Maryanka! By heaven! WeD, 
what if I have a sweetheart? The devil take her! Only 
say the word and Til love you— FU do anything you 
wish. Hear this!” And he jingled the money in his 
pocket. "Now we can live splendidly. Others enjoy 
themselves, but what about me? I get no pleasure 
from you, Maryanka dear!” 

The girl did not answer. She stood before him, 
breaMog her switch into little bits with rapid move- 
ments of her fingers. 

Lukashka suddenly clenched his teeth and fists. 
“Why aU this waiting! Don’t I love you, woman! You 
can do what you like with me,” he said suddenly, 
frowning angrily and seizing both her hands. 

The calm expression of Maryanka’s face and her 
calm voice did not change. 

“Don’t show off, Lukashka, but listen to me.” she 
answered, not pulling away her hands, but holding the 
Cossack at arm’s length. Tm a girl, sure enough, but 
you listen to me! It’s not for me to decide, but if 
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you love me HI tell you some&ing. Let go my hands, 
m tell you wthout that 111 maity you, but you’ll 
never get any nonsense from me,” said Maryanlca %vith- 
out turning her face. 

“Marry me? Marriage does not depend on us. 
Lo\'e me, Maryanka dear,” said Lulcashka, from sullen 
and furious becoming again gentle, submissive, and 
tender, and smiling as he looked closely into her eyes. 
Maryanka dung to him and kissed him firmly on the 
lips. "Dearl” she whispered, pressing him comuilsively 
to her. Then, suddenly, tearing herself away, she ran 
into the gate of her house without looking round. 

In spite of the Cossack’s entreaties to wait another 
minute to hear what he had to say, Maryanka did not 
stop. 

“Go,” she cried. “We’ll be seenl I do believe that 
devil of a lodger is walking about the yard.” 

“The comet’s daughter,” thought Lukashka. “She 
\viU marry me. Marriage is all very well, but why 
can’t she just love me!” 

He foimd Nazarka at Yamka’s, and after drinking 
awhile wth him, went to Dunaika’s house, where, in 
sipte of her imfaithfulness to him, he spent the night. 
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V 

It was quite true that Oleniu had been ^vaIldng 
about the yard when Maryanka entered the gate, and 
had heard what she said about “that devil of a lodger” 
He had spent all the evening with Uncle Yeroshka in 
the porch of his new lodging. He had had a table, a 
samovar, wine and a lighted candle brought out, and 
over a glass of tea and a cigar he listened to the tales 
the old man told, seated on the threshold at his feet 
Though the air was still, the candle dripped and flick- 
ered, now lighting up the post of the porch, now tiae 
table and crockery, now the cropped white head of 
the old man. Moths circled round the flame, and dust 
sprinkled from their avings, as they fluttered on flie 
table and in the glasses, now flying into the candle 
flame, now disappearing into the black space beyond. 
Olenin and Yeroshka had emptied five bottles of 
chikhir. Yeroshka filled the glasses every time, offering 
one to Olenin, drinking his health, and talking untiring- 
ly. He told of Cossack life in the old days; of his 
father, “The Broad,” who alone had carried on his back 
a boars carcass wei ghin g three himdredweight, and 
could drink two pails of chikhir at one sitting. He 
told of his own days and his friend Girchik, with whom, 
during the plague, he used to smuggle felt cloaks across 
the Terek. He told how one morning he had lolled 
two deer, and about his sweetheart who used to run 
to him at the cordon at ni^t. He told all this so 
eloquently and picturesquely that Olenin did not notice 
how time passed. “Ah, yes, friend, you did not know 
me in my prime; then Td have shown you things, To- 
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day it’s ‘YerosToka licks tiae jug,’ but tben Yerosbka ^\•as 
famous throughout the whole regimenL Whose ^\'as 
the finest horse? Who had a Gurda® sword? Who 
^vas the man to drink v-ith, and have a spree? ^^^lO 
should be sent to the mountains to kill Ahmet Khan? 
"Why, always Yeroshkal Who did the girls love? Al- 
ways Yeroshka had to answer for it Because I was a 
real dzhigit; a drinker; a thief (I used to seize herds 
of horses in the mountains); a singer; I could turn my 
hand to everything! There are no Cossacks like that 
nowadays. It makes me sick to look at them. When 
they’re that high (Yeroshka held his hand three feet 
from the ground) they put on ridiculous boots and 
keep looking at them— that’s all the pleasure thej' know. 
Or they’ll fill themselves with dri^ and the>' can’t 
drink like men, but all ^v^ong somehow. And who was 
I? I was Yeroshka the thie^; they knew me in the \tJ- 
lages, and in the moimtains. Princes used to come to 
see mel They were my ktinaks. I used to be evex>’- 
body’s kunak. If he was a Tartar— ssith a Tartar; an 
Armenian— ^vith an Armenian; a soldier— with a soldier; 
an officer— wth an officer! I didn’t care, as long as he 
was a drinker. Tou must cleanse yourself of worldli- 
ness,’ they say. Tou must not drink uith soldiers, you 
must not eat wth a Tartar.’” 

"\\Tio says that?” asked Olenin. 

T^Tiy, our priestsl But listen to a mullah or a 
Tartar cadi. He saj's: Tou unbeh’eving Giaours, why 
do you eat pork?’ 'That shows that everj’one h^ his 
oum law. But I think it’s all one. God has made 
everj^thing for the joy of man. There is no sin in any 
of it. Take even an animal as an example. It lives 
in the Tartars’ reeds, or in oms. Mffierever it happens 
to go, there is its home 1 Whatever God gives it, that 
it eatsl But our people say we shall have to li^ the 
fT>ing-pans in heU for that And I think it is all a 

•The swords and daggers most highly valued in the Caucasus 
arc called by the name of the maker — Gurda. — Ed. 
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fraud,^ he added after a pause. 

“What is a fraud?” asked Olenin. 

“Why, what the preachers say. We had an army 
captain in Chervlenaya who was my kunalc, a fine 
fellow, just like me. He was lolled in Chechnya. Well, 
he used to say that the preachers invent all that out 
of their own heads. 'When you die the grass will grow 
on yom: grave, and that’s ^1' he used to say.” The 
old man laughed. “He was a desperate fellow.” 

“How old are you?” asked Olenin. 

“The Lord only knows! I must be about seventy. 
I was not so little when you had a tsaiitsa on the 
throne. So you can reckon it out. I must be seventy, 
eh?”^ 

‘Tes, you must, but you are still a fine fellow.” 

‘Well, thank Heaven, I am still sound, sound all 
through, except that, a woman spoiled things for me, 
the witch. . . .” 

“How was that?” 

“Yes, spoiled it all for me.” 

“And so when you die the grass will grow on your 
grave?” repeated Olenin. 

Yeroshka evidently did not wish to express his 
thought clearly. He was silent for a while. “And 
what did you think? Drinkl” he shouted suddenly, 
smiling and handing Olenin some wine. 

“Well, where did I ^et to?” he continued, trying 
to remember. “Yes, thats the sort of man I am. I 
am a himter. There is no hunter to equal me in the 
regiment I ■will find and show you any animal, and 
any bird. What they do, where they go— 1 know it 
all i I have dogs, and two guns, and nets, and a screen, 
and a hawk. I have everything, thank the Lord! If 
you are a real sportsman, not )ust a braggart. Til show 
you everything. Do you know what a man I am? 
As soon as I see a track— I know the animal. I know 
where he ■will he do'wn, and where he’ll drink or wal- 
low. I make myself a perch and sit there all night, 
■watching. What s the good of staying at home 1 You 
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only get into mischief, get yourself drunk And then 
tibe women come and ciatter, and the boys shout at 
me. It's enough to drive a man mad- 

“It’s a different matter to go out at da\vn; you 
choose yourself a place, press down the reeds and sit 
there ^^'aitiog, like the good fellow jnu are. You know 
ev^erything mat goes on in the woods. You look up 
at me sky: you watch the movement of the stars and 
the>’ tell you what time it is. You look roimd— the 
wood is rustling; and you go on waiting and waiting 
till there's a cracHe in the bmhes, and you think— now 
a boar vail come to wallow in the mud. The young 
eagles screech, and then the cocks crow in the sillage, 
or the geese cackle. \Vhen you hear the geese, that 
means it is not yet midnighti And I know all about 
such things! Or you hear a shot, some^vhere far auny, 
and that sets you thinking. WTtio was that firing? Was 
it another Cossack like yourself, who had been ^vatch- 
ing for some animal? And did be loll it? Or maybe 
he only wounded it, and now the x>oor creature limps 
through the reeds leaving a trail of blood, and ml 
for nothing? I don’t like tbatl Oh, bow I dislike itl 
\\Tiy injure a beast? Fool, fooll Or else you think, 
‘Mebbe an abrek has killed some foolish young Cos- 
sack’ Your mind is full of such thoughts. And once 
as I sat watching by the river, I saw a cradle floating 
down. There ^^'as nothing wong with it, except for 
one comer which was broken off. 'Thoughts did come 
that time! Whose cradle might it be? I thought some 
of your soldiers, the devils, must have got into an aul 
and seized the Chechen women; and some de\'il killed 
the baby, took it by its legs, and smashed its head 
against a %s'all. Don't they do such things? Ahl Men 
have no soulsl And thoughts came to me that filled 
me uith pity. Yes, I thought, they’ve thrown away 
the cradle and driven the ^vife out, and burnt the 
house, but her man has taken his gun and come across 
to our side to rob us. Many are the thoughts that 
come to you while you sit there. And when you hear 
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a litter breaking through the thicket, something begins 
to beat inside you. Come this way, my beautiesl Then 
you think, “TheyTl scent me,’ and you sit and never stir, 
while your heart goes dun! diml diml enough to lift 
you in the air. Once this spring a fine litter came 
near me, I saw something black. Tn the name of the 
Father and of the Son,’ I says, and I was just about to 
fire when the sow grunted to her pigs. “Danger, chil- 
dren,’ she says, ‘there’s a man here,’ and off they all 
ran, breaking through the bushes, I felt I should like 
to get my teeth into her,” 

“TIow could a sow tell her brood that a man was 
there?” Olenin asked. 

“Why shouldn’t she? You think that animal’s a 
fool? No, she’s wiser than a man, though you do call 
her a pigi She knows everything. Take tius, for in- 
stance. A man will pass sJong your track, and not 
notice it; but a pig, as soon as she gets on to your 
track, sniffs and runs away. That shows she’s got some 
sense, doesn’t it? You don’t know your own smell, 
but she does. And there is this to be said too. You 
want to loll that pig, but she’d rather go about the woods 
alive. You have one law, and she has another. She is 
a pig, but she’s no worse than you— we’re all God’s 
creatures. Ah, dearl Man is foolish, foolish, foolishl” 
The old man repeated this several times, and then let- 
ting his head droop, he sat thinking. 

Olenin also became thoughtful, and going down 
from lie porch, with his hands behind his. bacl^ began 
pacing up and down the yard. 

Yeroshka, rousing himself, raised his head and be- 
gan gazing intently at the moths circling round the 
flickering flame of the candle and burning themselves 
in it 

“Fool, fool!” he said. “Where are you flying to? 
Fool, fool!” He rose and with his thick fingers began 
to drive the moths away. 

“You’ll bum, little fool 1 Fly this way, there’s 
plenty of room.” He spoke tenderly, tjynng to catch 
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them N\ith his thick fingers delicately by their ^^'ings, 
and then letting them fly again. “You are killing your- 
self, Tm sorry for youl” 

He sat a long time chattering and sipping out of 
the bottle. Olenin paced up and do\%-n the yard. Sud- 
denly he was struck by the sound of whispering out- 
side the gate. Involuntarily holding his breaOi, he 
heard a woman’s laughter, a man’s voice, and the sound 
of a kiss. Intentionally rustling the grass under his 
feet, he crossed to the opposite side of the yard; but 
after a while the wattle fence creaked. A Cossack in 
a dark Circassian coat and a white sheepskin cap pas- 
sed along the other side of the fence (it uus Lukashka), 
and a tall woman i\'ith a white kerchief on her head 
went past Olenin. "Neither you nor I have anything 
to do uith one another,” Maryanka’s firm step seemed 
to say. He followed her with his eyes to die porch 
of the house, and he even saw her, through the win- 
dow, take off her kerchief and sit down. And suddenly 
a feeling of lonely depression, and league longings and 
hopes, and emy of someone or other, overcame the 
young man’s soul. 

The last lights had been put out in the houses. 
Tlie last soimds had died away. The watde fences 
and the catde gleaming white in the yards, the roofs 
of the houses and the stately poplars, all seemed to 
be sleeping the healthy peaceful sleep of toO. Only 
the incessant croaking of frogs in the damp distance 
reached the young man. In the east the stars were 
growing fewer and seemed to be melting in the in- 
creasing light; but oi’erhead they were denser and 
deeper than before. Tlie old man w'as dozing with 
his head on his hand. A cock crow’ed in the yard 
opposite, but Olenin still paced the yard, thinking of 
something. Tlie sound of a song sung by several voices 
reached him, and he stepped up to the fence and 
listened. Ses-eral young Cossacks were singing merrily, 
and one voice rang out above them all. 

“Do you know who is singing there?” said tlie old 
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man, rousing himself. “It is the brave Luhashka. He 
has lolled a Chechen, and now he rejoices. But what 
is there to rejoice at?. . . Fool, fool!” 

“Have you ever lolled people?” aslced Olenin. 

The old man suddenly raised himself on both 
elbows and brought his face close to Olenin’s. 

“You de^^l !” shouted the old man, “What are you 
asldng? Don’t speak of it. It is a serious thing to 

destroy a human being Ah, a very serious thing! 

, . . Well, good night, friend. Fve had my fill of your 
food and drink,” he said, rising. “Shall 1 come to- 
morrow, to go shooting?” 

p^es, do.” 

“Mind, get up early; if you oversleep you will be 
finedj” 

“Never fear. 111 be up before you,” answered 
Olenin. 

The old man left. The song ceased, but one could 
hear footsteps and merry talk. A little later the sing- 
ing broke out again, but farther away, and Yeroshka’s 
loud voice was ringing, too. 

“\Miat people, what a life!” thou^t Olenin \rith 
a sigh, as he returned alone to his hut 

Uncle Yeroshka was no longer on active service 
and lived alone. Twenty years before, his wife had 
gone over to the Orthodox Church, deserted him and 
married a Russian sergeant-major, and he had no chil- 
dren. He was not bragging when he spoke of himself 
as having been the boldest daredevil in the village 
when he was young. Everybody in the regiment knew 
of his old-time prowess. The death of more than one 
Russian, as well as Chechen, lay on his conscience. 
He used to go plundering in the mountains, and rob- 
bed the Russians too; and he had twice been in prison. 
The greater part of his life was spent in the forests, 
hunting. There he lived for days on bread alone and 
drank nothing but water. But, on the other hand, when 
he was in the village he made merry from morning 
to night After leaving Olenion he slept for a couple 
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of hours and awoke l>efore it was hght. He lay on 
his bed thinking of the man he had become acquainted 
wutli the evening before. Olenin’s simplicity (simph- 
dty in the sense of not grudging him a drink) pleased 
him very much, and so did Olenin himself. He won- 
dered why the Russians were all “simple” and so ricli, 
and why they knew nothing and yet were educated. 
He pondered on these questions, and also considered 
what he might get out of Olenin. 

Uncle Yerosnka’s hut wns of a good size and not 
old, but the absence of a woman was very noticeable 
in it. Contrary’ to the usual cleanliness of the Cossacks, 
die whole hut was filthy and exceedingly untidy. A 
blood-stained coat had been throwTi on to the table; 
half a doughnut lay beside a plucked and mangled 
daw diat he used for feeding the hawk. Sandals of 
raw hide, a gun, a dagger, a litde bag, wet clothes 
and sundr}' rags lay scattered on the benches. In a 
comer stood a tub of stinking xs’ater, in which another 
pair of sandals were being steeped; and near by was 
a gun and a hunting-screen. On the floor a net had 
been throxsm doxsia and several dead pheasants lay 
tliere, while a hen tied by its leg was xsulking about 
near tire table pecking in the dirt. In tire unheated 
stove stood a broken pot udth some kind of milky 
liquid. On the top of the stove a falcon xtos screech- 
ing and trying to break the cord by wirich it u-as tied, 
and a moulting hawk sat quietly on the edge of the 
stor^e, looking askance at the hen and occasionally bow- 
ing its bead to right and left. 

Uncle Yeroshka, in his shirt, was Ipng prone on 
a short bed rigged up between tire wall and Ae stove, 
uitlr his strong legs raised and bis feet on the stove. 
He was picking uitlr his tlrick fingers at the scratches 
left on his hands by the hawk, -which he was accus- 
tomed to canv- without wearing glo\-es. The whole 
room, especially near the old man, u-as filled rrith 
that strong but not unpleasant mixture of smells tliat 
he always carried about him. 
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"Uyde-ma, Uncle?” (Is Uncle in?) through the 
window came a sharp voice, which he at once reco- 
gnized as Luhashlca’s. 

"Utjde, tiijde, utjdel I am ini” shouted the old 
man. “Come in, neighbour Marka, Luka Marka. ^Vhat 
can your uncle do for you? On your way to the 
cordon?” 

The hawk, at the sound of his masters shout, flap- 
ped his wings and pulled at his cord. 

The old man was fond of Lukashka, who was the 
only man he excepted from his general contempt for 
the younger generation of Cossacks. Besides which, 
Lukashka and his mother, as near neighbours, often 
gave the old man ^vine, clotted cream, and other home 
produce which Yeroshka did not possess. Unde 
Yeroshka, who all his life had allowed himself to get 
carried away, always explained his infatuations from a 
practical point of view. 'Well, why not? They can 
afford it,” he xised to say to himself. “Til give them 
some fresh meat, or a bird, and they won’t forget their 
Uncle: they’ll sometimes bring a cake or a piece of 
pie.” 

“Good morning, Markal I am glad to see you,” 
shouted the old man cheerfully, and quickly putting 
down his bare feet, he jumped off his bed and walked 
a step or two along the creaking floor, looked down at 
his out-turned toes, and suddenly, amused by the ap- 
pearance of his feet, he smiled, damped Avith his bare 
heel on the ground, stamped again, and then cut a 
caper. 

‘That -was clever, eh?” he asked, his small eyes 
glistening. 

Lukashka smiled faintly. 

“Going back to the cordon?” asked the old man, 

“I have brou^t the chtkhir I promised you when 

we were at the cordon.” 

“May Christ save you!” said the old man, who 
took up the extremely wde trousers that were l3dng 
on the floor and his heshmet, put them on, fastened a 
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strap round his waist, poured some water over his 
hands from an earthenware pot, \\iped them on the 
old trousers, smoothed his beard wth a hit^of cornb, 
and stopped in front of Lukashka. “Ready, he said. 

Lukaslika fetched a boAvl, niped it, and filled it 
with wine, and then handed it to the old man. 

“Your health! To the Father and the Son!” said 
the old man, accepting the wane witli solemnity'. “May 
you have what you desire, may you always be a hero, 
and receive the cross.” 

Lukashka also drank a little, after repeating a 
prayer, and then put the wine on the table. 

The old man rose and brought out some dried 
fish which he laid on the threshold, where he beat it 
•with a stick to make it tender; then, ha\ing put it uith 
his homy hands on a blue plate (his only one,) he 
placed it on the table. 

"I have all I u^nt I have victuals, tliank God!” 
he said proudly. ‘Tt^ell, and what of Mose\’?” he 
added. 

Lukashka, evidently unshing to know the old man’s 
opinion, told him how the corporal had taken the gun 
from him. 

"Never mind tlie gun,” said the old man. “If you 
don’t give away the gun, you uill get no reuntd.” 

“But the}" say. Unde, it’s little reward a fellow 
gets when he is not yet a mounted Cossack; and the 
gun is a fine one, worth eighty" rubles.” 

“Eh, let it go! I had a dispute like that uith an 
oflScer: he wanted my horse. ‘Give it me and you’ll 
be made a comet,' says he. I wouldn’t, and I got 
nothing!” 

“Yes, Uncle, but you see I have to buy a horse; 
and they say you can’t get one the other side of the 
river under fifty mbles, and mother has not yet sold 
our wine.” 

‘Eh, we didn’t botlier,” said the old man; "when 
Uncle leroshka was your age, he already stole herds 
of horses from tlie Nogai folk, and drove tliem across 
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the Terek. Sometimes we’d give a fine horse for a 
quart of vodka or a cloak.” 

‘Why so cheap?” asked Lukashka. 

“You're a fool, a fool, Marka,” said the old man 
contemptuously. “V^Tiy, that’s what a man steals for, 
so as not to be stingyl As for you, I suppose you have 
never so much as seen how it’s done? \^Tiy don’t you 
speak?” 

“What can I say. Uncle?” replied Lukashka, “It 
seems we are not the same breed as you were.” 

“You’re a fool, Marka, a fool 1 Not tlie same breed 1” 
retorted the old man, mimicking the Cossack lad. “I 
was not that sort of Cossack at your age.” 

“How’s that?” asked Lukashka. 

The old man shook his head contemptuously. 
“Uncle Yeroshka was simple; he did not grudge any- 
thing! That’s why I was kunak wdth all Chechnya. 
A kunak would come to visit me, and I’d make him 
drunk with vodka and make him happy, and give him 
my bed to sleep in; and when I went to see him I’d 
take him a presentl That’s the way it is done, and 
not as you do nowadays. The only amusement you 
fellows have now is to crack seeds and spit out the 
sheUsl” the old man finished contemptuously, imitating 
the present-day Cossacks cracking sunflower seeds and 
spitting out the shells. 

“Yes, I know,” said Lukashka. 'Tou are quite 
right.” 

‘Tf you want to be a fellow of the right sort, be a 
dzhigif, and not a peasantl Even a peasant can buy a 
horse— he just pays his mone^ and takes the horse.” 

They were silent for a while. 

“Well, it’s dull enough in the village and the cor- 
don, Uncle; but there’s nowhere one can go for a bit 
of sport. All our lads are so scared. Take Nazarka. 
The other day when we went to the aul, Girei Khan 
asked us to come to Nogai for some horses, but no 
one went; and how could I go alone?” 

“\^^at about your umcle? Do you think I am 
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quite dried up?. . . Well, Tin not, ^Let me have a horse, 
and m he oflE to Nogai at once.” 

"^^^3at’s the good, of talking nonsensel” said 
Lukashka. “You’d better tell me what to do about 
Girei l^an. He says, ‘Just bring the horses to the 
Terek, and then e^'en if you bring a whole herd. Til 
find a place for them.’ He’s a Chechen, too, you know, 
you can’t be sime of him .” 

“You may trust Girei Khan, all his kin were good 
people. His father was a faithful kunak of mine. But 
listen to your imcle, he won’t teach you wrong. Make 
Girei Khan take an oath, then it vtH be all right. And 
if you go with him, have your pistol ready all the 
same; especially when it comes to dividing up the 
horses. I was nearly killed that ^vay once by a Che- 
chen. I wanted ten rubles from him for a horse. 
“Trusting is aU right, but don’t go to sleep without 
a gim.” 

Lukashka listened attentively to the old man. 

“I say, Uncle, have you any stone-break grass?” 
he asked after a pause. 

“I have none, but ITl teach you how to get it. 

You’re a good lad, and don’t forget an old man 

Shall I teU you?” 

“Tell me. Uncle.” 

“You know the tortoise? She’s a de\'il, the tortoise 
is!” 

“Of course I do!” 

“Find her nest and fence it round, so that she can’t 
get in. Well, she’ll come, and she’ll go round it, and 
then she’ll go off to find the stone-break grass. And 
soon she -wfil bring some along and break through the 
fence. Mind you go there next morning in good time, 
and where the fence is broken, there you’ll find the 
stone-break grass lying. Take it wherever you like. 
No lock and no bar AviU be able to stop you.” 

“Have you tried it yourself. Unde?” 

“As for trying, I have not tried it, but I was told 
of it by good people. I used only one charm. That 
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was to repeat the ‘All hail!’ when mounting my horse; 
and no one ever lolled me!” 

“What is the ‘All hail !/ Unde?” 

“^Vhat, don’t you know it? \^diat a lot you are! 
You’re right to ask your Uncle. Listen, and repeat 
after me: 

“Hail! Ye, living in Zion, 

Behold your King. 

We mount our horses, 

Sophonia weepeth. 

Zacharias spedketh, 

Father Mandnjch, 

Mankind ever loving. 

“Mankind ever loving,” the old man repeated. 
“Do you know it now? Try it.” 

Lukashka laughed. 

“Go on. Uncle, was that why they never killed 
you? Maybe it just happened so!” 

“You’re getting too clever! Learn it ofiE by heart, 
and say it. It do you no harm. Just sing the 
‘All hail!’ and you’ll be all right.” And the old man 
himself began laughing. “You’d better not go to Nogai, 
Luka!” 

“Why not?” 

“Times have changed. You are not the same men. 
You are regular muckers, you Cossacks, nowadays! And 
see how many Russians have come down on us! They’ll 
bring you to court. Come on, give it up! You’re not 
the man for it! Now Girchik and me, we used. . . 
And the old man was about to begin one of his un- 
ending tales, but Lukashka glanced at the window 
and interrupted him: 

“It’s broad daylight. Unde. I must be ofF. Come 
and see us one day.” 

“Christ be with you! Tm going to the army man; I 
promised to take him out shooting. He seems a good 
feUow.” 
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VI 

From Yeroshka’s hut Lukashka went home. Dewy 
mists were rising from the ground and enveloping the 
village. Though the cattle were out of sight, they 
could be heard on all sides beginning to stir. The 
cocks called to one another with increasing frequency 
and insistence. It was growing lighter and the people 
of the village were getting up. Not till he was quite 
close, could Lukashka make out the fence of his yard, 
all wet with dew, the porch of the hut and the open 
shed. From the misty yard he heard the sound of an 
axe chopping wood. Lukashka entered the hut. His 
mother was up, and stood at the stove, throwing wood 
into it. His little sister was stiU lying in bed asleep. 

‘Well, Lukashka, had enough holiday-making?” his 
mother asked quietly, “Where did you spend the 
night?” 

“I was in the village,” her son replied reluctantly, 
reaching for his musket, which he drew from its case 
and examined carefully. 

His mother shook her head, 

Lukashka poured a little grmpowder on to the pan, 
took out a pouch from whidi he drew some empty 
cartridge-cases and began, filhng them, carefully plug- 
ging each one with a bullet \vTapped in a rag. Then, 
having tested the loaded cartridges with his teeth and 
examined them, he put the pouch away. 

“Mother, I told you my bags wanted mending; has 
it been done?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, our dumb girl was mending something 
last night. Why, is it time for you to be going back to 
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the cordon? I haven’t seen anything of you,” 

“Yes, as soon as I am ready I sh^ have to go,” 
answered Lulcashka, tying up the gunpowder. "And 
where is our dumb one? Outside?” 

"Chopping wood, I expect. She kept fretting for 
you. ‘I shall not see him at all ! she told me. She 
puts her hand to her face like this, and clicks her tongue, 
and presses her hands to her heart, as much as to say, 
T wish I could see him,’ Shall I call her in? She under- 
stood aU about the abrek.” 

“Call her,” said Lukasbka. "And I had some tallow 
there; bring it: I must grease my sword.” 

The old woman went out, and a few minutes later 
Lukashka’s deaf and dumb sister came up the creaking 
steps and entered the hut. She was six years older 
than her brother, and would have been extremely like 
him, had it not been for the dull yet coarsely change- 
able expression (common to aU deaf and dumb people) 
of her face. 

She wore a coarse smock all patched; her feet 
were bare and muddy, and on her head she had an old 
blue kerchief. Her neck, arms, and face were sine^vy 
as a man’s. Her clothing and her whole appearance 
indicated that she was accustomed to hard male labour. 

She brought in an armful of logs, which she threw 
down by the stove. Then she went up to her brother, 
and vdA a joyful smile which made her whole face 
pucker up, touched him on the shoulder and began 
making rapid signs to him with her hands, her face, 
and whole body. 

“That’s right, that’s right, good girl Stepkal” an- 
swered the brother, nodding. “You’ve fetched everything, 
and mended everything, you’re a good girl 1 Here, take 
this for it !” He brought out two pieces of gingerbread 
from his pocket and gave them to her. 

The dumb woman’s face flushed \vith pleasure, and 
she began making weird exclamations of joy. Seizing 
the gingerbread, she began to gesticulate still more 
rapidly, frequently pointing in one direction and passing 
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hex thick finger over her eyebrows and her face. 
Lukashka understood her, and kept nodding %vith a 
faint smile on his bps. She was telling him to give the 
girls dainties, and that the girls liked him, and that 
one girl, Maryanka— the best of them all— loved him. 
She indicated Maryanka by rapidly pointing in the 
direction of Maryanka’s home and to her own eyebrows 
and face, and by smacking her lips and shaking her 
head. “She loves you,” she expressed by pressing her 
hand to her breast, kissing it, and pretending to em- 
brace someone. Their mother returned to the hut, and 
seeing what her dumb dau^ter was saying, smiled and 
shook her head. Her dau^iter showed her the ginger- 
bread, and again made the noise which expressed joy. 

“I told Ulitka tire other day that Td send a match- 
maker to them,” said the mother. "She took my words 
well.” 

Lukashka looked silently at his mother. “But how 
about selling the rvine. Mother? I need a horse.” 

“rU cart it when the time comes. I must get the 
barrels ready,” said the mother, evidently not wishing 
her son to meddle in domestic matters. "When you go 
out, you'll find a bag in the passage. I borrowed it 
from the neighbours, and got something for you to take 
back to the cordon; or shall I put it in your saddle- 
hagr 

“AH right,” answered Lukashka. "And if Girei 
Khan should come across the river, send him to me at 
the cordon. I shall not get leave again for a long time 
now; I have some business rvith him.” 

He began to get ready to start, 

‘T will send him on,” said the old woman. “You 
have been spreeing at Yamka’s all the time, haven't 
you? I went out in the night to see to the cattle, and 
I think it was your voice I heard singing songs.” 

Lukashka did not reply, but went out into the 
passage, threw his bags over his shoulder, tucked up 
the skirts of his coat, took his musket, and then stopped 
for a moment on the threshold. 
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“Good-bye, Motherl” be said as be closed the gate 
behind him. “Send me a small barrel with Nazarka. T 
promised it to the lads, and he’ll call for it” 

“May Christ keep you, Lukashka. God be with 
you! I’ll send you some, some from the new barrel,” 
said the old woman, going to the fence. “But listen,” 
she added, leaning over the fence. 

'The Cossack stopped. 

“You’ve been making merry here; well, that’s all 
right. Why shouldn’t a young man have a good time? 
God has sent you luck, and that’s good. But now look 
out and mind, my son. Don’t you go and get into mis- 
chief. Above aU, honotrr your superiors. You must do 
that And I will sell the ^vine and find money for a 
horse, and Avill arrange a match wth the girl for you.’' 

“All right, aU ri^tl” answered her son, frowning. 

His dumb sister made a sound to attract his atten- 
tion. She pointed to her head and the palm of her hand, 
to indicate the shaved head of a Chechen. Then she 
fro^vned, and pretending to aim with a gim, she shriek- 
ed and began rapidly humming and shaking her head. 
This meant that Luk^hka should loll another Chechen. 

Lukashka understood. He smiled, and holding the 
gun at his back under his cloak, strode lightly and 
rapidly into the thick mist. 

Silently the old woman, having stood a httle while ' 
at the gate, returned to the hut and immediately set to 
work. 


At the same time as Lukashka set off for the cor- 
don, Uncle Yeroshka whistled to his dogs, climbed over 
the fence, and went by back lanes to Olenin’s lodging; 
he disliked meeting women before going out hunting or 
shooting. 

Olenin was still asleep, and even Vanyusha, though 
awake, was still in bed and was looking roimd the room, 
considering whether it was not time to get up, when 
Uncle Yeroshka, gun on shoulder and in full hunter’s 
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trappings, opened the door. “A cudgel 1 he shouted 
iu his deep voice. “And alarm! The Chechens are 
upon us! Ivan! Get the samovar ready for your master; 
and get up yourself— look sharp!” cried the old man, 
“That's our way, my good man! Why, even the girls 
are up! Look out . of the widow. See, she’s goiug for 
water, and you’re still abed!” 

Olenin awoke and jmnped up, feeling fresh and 
lighthearted at the sight of the old man and at the 
sound of his voice. “Quick, Vanyusha, quick!” he cried. 

“Is that the way you go hunting?’ said the old 
man. “Others are haring their breakfast, and you are 
still asleep! Lyam! Here!” he called to his dog. 

“Is your gun ready?” he shouted, as loud as if a 
whole crowd were in the hut. 

“Well, I admit Tm in the wrong, but it can’t be 
helped! The powder, Vanyusha, and the wards!” said 
Olenin. 

“A fine!” shouted the old man. 

“Du the voulez-vous?" asked Vanyusha, grinning. 

“You’re not one of us, your gabble is not like our 
speech, you devil!” the old man shouted at Vanyusha, 
shorving the stumps of his teeth, . 

“A first offence must be forgiven,” said Olenin gaily, 
drarving on his highboots. 

“The first offence shall be forgiven,” answered 
Yeroshka, “but if you oversleep another time you’ll be 
fined a pad of chiJchir. When it gets wanner, you’ll 
not find any deer.” 

“And even if we do find him, he is wiser than we 
are,” said Olenin, repeating the words spoken by the 
old man the evening before, “and you can’t deceive 
him!” 

“Yes, laugh awyl You loll one first, and then you 
may talk. Now then, hurry up! Look, there’s the 
master himself coming to see you,” added Yeroshka, 
looking out of the ^vindow. “Just see how he’s got him- 
self up. He’s put on a new coat to show you he is an 
officer. Ah, these people, these people!” And sure 
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enough, Vanyusha came in and announced that the 
master of the house wished to see Olenin. 

“Uargentr he remarked profoundly, to forewarn 
his master of the meaning of this visitation. Following 
him, the master of the house, in a new Circassian coat 
with an oflBcer’s stripes on the shoulders and wth well- 
polished boots (quite exceptional among Cossacks), en- 
tered the room, s%vaying from side to side and welcom- 
ing his lodger on his arrival. 

The comet, Hya Vasilyevich, was an educated Cos- 
sack. He had been to Russia proper, was a school-tea- 
cher, and above aU, he was noble. He wished to ap- 
pear noble, but one could not help feeling that beneath 
his grotesque pretence of polish, his afFectation, his self- 
conSdence, and his absurd way of speaking, he was just 
the same as Uncle Yeroshka. This was also plain to 
see from liis sunburnt face and his hands and his red 
nose. Olenin asked him to sit down. 

“Good morning, Father Hya Vasilyevich,” said 
Yeroshka, maldng what seemed to Olenin an ironically 
low bow. 

“Good morning. Uncle. So you’re here already,” 
said the comet ^vith a careless nod. 

The comet was a man of about forty, with a grey 
pointed beard, dry and lean, but still handsome and 
very fresh-looking for his age. Having come to see 
Olenin, he was evidently afraid of being taken for an 
ordinary Cossack, and wanted to let Olenin feel his im- 
portance from the first. 

“This is our Egyptian Nimrod,” he remarked, ad- 
dressing Olenin, and pointing to the old man -with a self- 
satisfied srmle. “A mighty hunter before the Lord! He 
is our foremost man in everything. You have already 
been pleased to become acquainted with him, I see.” 

Uncle Yeroshka gazed at his feet, in their sandals 
of wet raw hide, and shook his head thoughtfully at the 
comet’s ability and learning, and muttered to himself: 
“Qypfian Nimrod! The things he thinks ofl” 

“Yes, we mean to go hunting,” ansv/ered Olenin. 
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“I see, sir, exactly,” said the comet, “but J have a 
small matter of business to discuss with you.” 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Seeing that you are a gentleman,” began the cor- 
net, “and as I may understand myself to be in the rank 
of an officer too, and therefore we may always progres- 
sively negotiate, as gentlemen do ” (He stopped 

and looked with a smile at Olenin and at the old man.) 
“But h you have the desire with my consent, then, as 
my wife is a foolish woman of our class, she could not 
quite comprehend your words of yesterday’s date. 
Therefore my quarters might be let for six rubles to the 
Regimental Adjutant, vnthout the stables; but I can 
always avert it from myself free of charge. But, as you 
desire, therefore I, being myself of an officers rank, can 
come to an agreement ^vith you in everything, personal- 
ly, as an inhabitant of this district, not according to our 
customs, but can maintain the conditions in every way....” 

“Speaks dearly!” muttered the old man. 

The comet continued in the same strain for a long 
time. At last, not \vithout difficulty, Olenin gathered 
that the comet wished to let bis rooms to him, Olenin, 
for six mbles a month. The latter gladly agreed to this, 
and offered his visitor a glass of tea. The comet de- 
clined. 

“According to om- foolish custom we consider it 
somet hin g of a sin to drink from sumrldly tumbler,” he 
said. “Thou^, of course, with my education I may 
understand, but my wife from her human weakness,..’ 

‘TVell then, vdU you have some tea?” 

“If you will permit me, I will bring my own parti- 
cular glass,” ansu^ered the comet, and stepped out into 
the porch. 

“Bring me my glass!” he cried. 

In a few minutes the door opened, and a young 
sunburnt arm in a pink sleeve thrust in a tumbler. The 
comet went up, took it, and whispered something to his 
daughter. Olenin poured tea for the comet mto the 
latter’s ovm particular glass, and for Yeroshka into a 



ivorldly glass. 

“However, I do not desire to detain you ” said the 
comet, scalding his lips and emptying his tumbler. “I, 
too, have a great lildng for fishing, and I am here, so to 
say, only on leave of absence for recreation from my 
duties. I, too, have the desire to tempt fortune and see 
whether some gifts of the Terek may not fall to my 
share. I hope you, too, will come and see us and drink 
of oxir wine, according to the custom of our village.” 
The comet then bowed, shook hands wth Olenin, and 
went out While Olenin was getting ready, he heard 
the comet giving orders to his family in an authorita- 
tive and sensible tone, and a few minutes later he saw 
him pass by the window in a tattered coat, with his 
trousers rolled up to his knees, and a fishing-net over 
his shoulder. 

“A rascal!” said Uncle Yeroshka, emptying his 
worldly tumbler. “And \vill you really pay him six 
rubles? Was such a thing ever heard of? You could 
have the best hut in the village for two rubles. The 
scoundrel 1 Why, Td let you have mine for three 1” 

“No, m stay here,” said Olenin. 

“Six mblesl It’s just throwing money away.” 

The old man sighed. ‘T-.et’s have some chikhir, Ivan!” 

After a snadr and a glass of vodka to prepare them- 
selves for the road, Olenin and the old man went out 
together before eight o'clock. At the' gate they met an 
ox-cart. A white kerchief tied round her head nearly to 
her eyes, a coat over her smock, and wearing high 
boots, Maryanka, with a long switch in her hand, was 
dragging the oxen by a rope tied to their horns. 

“What a beauty!” said the old man, pretending that 
he was going to seize her. 

Maryanka flomished her switch at him, and glan- 
ced merrily at them both with her handsome eyes. 

Olenin felt still more light-hearted. 

“Now then, come on, come on,” he said, throwing 
his gim on his shoulder and conscious of the gurl’s eyes 
upon him. 
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Maryaiika’s voice addressing tie oxen rang out 
behind them, and was followed by the creak of the 
moving cart 

While their road lay through the pastures at the 
back of the village, Yeroshka went on talking. He 
could not forget the comet, and kqpt on abusing him. 

"Why are you so angry with him?” asked Olenin. 

“He’s mean. I don’t uke it,” answered the old man. 
“He’ll leave it all behind when he diesi Then who’s 
he saving up for? He's built two houses, and he’s got 
a second orchard from his brother by a lawsuit. And 
over this business of papers what a dog he is! Folk 
come to him from other villages to ask him to fill up 
their papers. And things turn out just as he \VTites. 
He does it just so. But who is he saving for? He’s 
only got one boy and the girl; when she is married 
who’U be left?” 

"Well then, he’s saving up for her dowry,” said 
Olenin. 

"What dowry? The girl is sought after, she’s a 
fine ^1. But he’s such a devil that he must needs 
marry her to a rich fellow. He wants to get a big 
price for her. There’s Luka, a Cossack, a neighbour 
and a nephew of mine, a fine lad. He is the one who 
killed the Chechen— he has been wooing her for a long 
tune, but he won’t let him have her. He’s given one 
excuse, and another and a third. The ghrl’s too young,’ 
he says. But I know what he is thinking. He wants 
to keep them bowing and scraping to him. Still they 
AviU get her for Lukashka, because he is the best Cossack 
in the village, a dzhigtt, who has lolled an abrek, and 
he \viU be awarded a cross.” 

“But how about this? When I was walking in the 
yard last night, I saw my landlord’s daughter and a 
Cossack kissing together,” said Olenin. 

don’t believe youl” cried the old man, stopping. 

“On my word,” said Olenin. 

“She is a de^^ of a woman,” said Yeroshka, and 
lapsed into deep thought. "But what Cossack was it?” 
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“I couldn’t see.’ 

"Well, what sort of a cap had he, a white one?” 

^Tes.” 

“And a red coat? About your height?” 

“No, a bit taller”. 

“Why, it was himl” And Yeroshlca burst out laugh- 
ing. “It was Marka himself. He is Luka, but I call him 
Marka for a joke. Luka himselfl I love him. I was just 
the same myself. What’s the good of minding them? 
My sweetheart used to sleep with her mother and her 
sister-in-law, but I managed to get in. She used to 
sleep upstairs; that wteh her mother was a regular 
demon. How she hated mel Well, I used to come \vith 
my friend, Girchik his name was. We’d come under 
her ^vindow, and Ld chmb on his shoulders, push up 
the window and begin groping about. She used to 
sleep just there on a bench. Once I woke her up and 
she nearly called out. She had not recognized me. 
‘Who’s that?’ she said, and I could not answer. Her 
mother was even beginning to stir, but I took off my 
cap and shoved it over her mouth; and she knew it at 
once, because it was tom, and ran out to me. I got 
everything I wanted in those days. She’d bring along 
clotted cream and grapes and everything,” Yeroshlca 
added in his practical fashion. “And she was not the 
only one. That was the lifel” 

“And what now?” 

‘Tlow we'll follow the dog, get a pheasant to settle 
on a tree, and then you can shoot.” 

‘AVhy don’t you have a try for Maryanka?” 

“Watch the dogs. HI show you tonight,” said the 
old man, pointing to his favourite dog, Lyam. 

After a pause they resmned their conversation for 
about a hundred paces. Then the old man stopped 
again and pointed to a twig that lay across the path. 

‘A’iTiat do you think of that?” he said. “You think 
it’s nothing? That stick shouldn’t be Ijdng so. It’s 
bad.” 

“\\Tiy is it badP 
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The old man smiled scornfully. 

“Ah, you don’t know anything. Just listen to me. 
When a stick lies like that, don’t you step across it 
You must go roimd it, or throw it off the path like 
this, and say Tather, Son and Holy Ghost,’ and then 
go on -with God’s blessing. Nothing will happen to 
you. That’s what the old men used to teach me." 

“Come, what rubbish!” said Olenin, ‘You’d better 
tell me more about Maryanka. Does she carry on %vith 
Lukashka?” 

“Hush . . .be quiet nowl” the old man again inter- 
rupted in a whisper. “Only listen. We’ll go round by 
the wood.” 

And the old mati, stepping quietly in his soft shoes, 
led the way by a narrow path into the dense, uild 
imdergrowib of the forest. Now and again with a 
frown he turned to look at Olenin, who rustled and 
clattered with his heavy boots and, carrying his gun 
carelessly, several times caught the bvigs of the trees 
that grew across the path. 

“Don’t make such a noise. Step softly, soldierl" 
the old man whispered angrily. 

There was a feeling m the air that the sim had 
risen. The mist rvas dissolving, but it still enveloped 
the tops of the trees. The forest seemed overpower- 
ingly tall. At every step the view changed. What had 
appeared to be a tree proved to be a bush, and a reed 
looked hke a tree. 


It was calm. The sounds from the ^iIlage, audible 
at first, no longer reached the hunters. Only the bram- 
bles crackled as the dogs ran under them, and now and 
then birds called to one another. Olenin knew that 
danger lurked in the forest, that abreks always hid in 
such places. But he knew, too, that, for a man on 
foot, a gun is a great protection in the forest. Not 
that he was afraid, but he felt that another man in his 
place might be; and looking into the damp misty forest 
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and listening to the rare and faint sounds with strained 
attention, he shifted his grip on his gun and experienced 
a pleasant feeling that was new to hhn. Uncle Yeroshka 
went in front, stopping and carefully scanning every 
puddle where an animal had left a double track, and 
pointing it out to Olenin, He hardly spoke at all, and 
only occasionally passed remarks in a whisper. The 
track they were following had once been made by carts, 
but grass had long since covered the ruts. The elm- 
and plane-tree forest, on both sides of them, was so 
dense and overgrown with creepers that it was impossi- 
ble to see anything through it Nearly every tree was 
twined from top to bottom with wild grape-vines, and 
dark brambles spread thickly over the ground, Ever>' 
little glade was overgrown with blackberry bushes and 
grey feathery reeds. In places large hoofprints and 
smml funnel-shaped pheasant trails led from the path 
into the thicket. The vigorous growth of this forest, 
where no cattle ever roamed, struck Olenin at every 
turn, for he had never seen anything like it. The forest, 
the danger, the old man and his mysterious whisper- 
ing, Maryanka with her virile upright bearing, and the 
mountains— it all seemed to him like a dream. 

“A pheasant has settled,” whispered the old man, 
looking roimd and pulhng his cap over his face, “Cover , 
your mugl A pheasant!” He made an angry gesture at 
Olenin and crept forward almost on all fours. “He 
don’t hke a man’s mug.” 

Olenin was still behind him when the old man 
stopped and began examining a tree, A cock pheasant 
on the tree duoced at the dog that was barking at it, 
and Olenin saw the bird; but at that moment a report, 
as of a cannon, came from Yeroshka’s enormous gun; 
the bird fluttered up and, losing some feathers, fell to 
the groxmd. As he walked up to the old man, Olenin 
disturbed another. Lifting his gim, he aimed and fired. 
The pheasant went on soaring for a moment and then, 
catching on the branches as it fell, dropped to the 
ground. 
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“Good lad !” the old man, who could not hit a bird 
on the wing, shouted, laughing. 

They pi^ed up the pheasants and went on. Olei^, 
excited by the exercise and the praise, kept addressing 
remarks to the old man. 

“Stop! Come this 'way,” Yeroshka interrupted. “I 
noticed the track of deer here, yesterday.” 

After they had turned into the thicket and gone 
some feee hundred paces, they scrambled into a dade 
overgrown with reeds and pamy under rvaler. Olenin 
failed to keep up rvith the old hunter, and presently 
Uncle Yeroshka, some twenty paces in front, stopped 
down, nodding and beckoning with his arm. On com- 
ing up rvith him , Olenin saw that Yeroshka was point- 
ing to a man’s footprint 

“D’you see?” 

“^VeU?” said Olenin, to speak as calmly as 

he could, “A man’s footprint. 

Involuntarily the thought of Cooper’s Pathfinder 
and of abreks :^hed through Olenin’s mind, but noti- 
cing the mysterious manner with which the old man 
moved on, he hesitated to question him, and remained 
in doubt whether this mysteriousness was caused by 
fear of danger, or by the sport 

“No, it’s my own footprint,” the old man replied 
simply, and pointed to the grass, where the track of an 
anim^ was just visible. 

The old man went on, and Olenin kept up with 
him. Descending to lower ground some twenty paces 
farther on, they came upon a spreading pear-tree, under 
which, on the black earth, lay the fresh dimg of some 
animal. The spot, all covered over \vith \’^d vines, 
was like a snug arbour, dark and cook 

“He’s been here this morning,” said the old man 
uith a sigh; “the lair is still damp; quite fresh.” 

Suddenly they heard a terrible crash in the forest 
some ten paces from where they stood. They both 
started and seized their guns, but they could see nothing 
and only heard the branches breaking. The rapid 
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rhythinical thud of galloping was heard for a moment 
and then changed into a hoUow rumble which resoun- 
ded farther and farther o£E, re-echoing in wider and wider 
circles through the forest. Olenin felt as though some- 
thing had snapped in his heart He peered vainly into 
the green thicket, and then turned to the old man. 
Uncle Yeroshka, with his gvm still at his shoiJder, stood 
motionless; his cap was thrust back, his eyes gleamed 
with unusual brightness, and his mouth with the worn 
yeUow teeth bared angrily, seemed to have stiffened 
in that position. 

“An antlered stag!” he muttered, and thro\ving 
down his grm in despair he began pulling at his grey 
beard. “It was standing right here. We should have 

come round by the path Fool! Fool!” And he gave 

his beard an angry tug. “Fool! Pig!” he repeated, wren- 
ching painfully at his own beard. 

Something seemed to fly throu^ the mist over the 
forest, and the noise of the fleeing stag echoed farther 
and farther away in the distance. 

It was already dusk when, hungry, tired, but full 
of vigomr, Olenin returned with the old man. Dinner 
was ready. He ate and drank with the old man till he 
felt warm and merry. Then he went out into the porch. 
Again the mountahis rose before him in the aunset. 
Again the old man told his endless stories of hxmting, 
of abreJcs, of sweethearts, of a Avild, adventurous and 
reckless life. Again Maryanka went in and out and 
across the yard, and her smock outlined the powerful 
virgin beauty of her figure. 


The next day, Olenin went alone to the spot where 
he and the old man had startled the stag. Instead of 
passing round through the gate, he climbed over the 
prickly hedge, as everybody else did, and before he 
had had time to pull out the thorns that had caught 
in his coat, his dog, which had run on in front, roused 
two pheasants. He had hardly reached the briers, when 
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the pheasants began to rise at every step. (The old 
man bad not sho^vn him that place the day before, 
intending to keep it for shooting from behind his screen.) 
Olenin fired twelve times, and killed five pheasants, but 
clambering after them throng the briers made him so 
tired that he was soon drendied with perspiration. He 
called off his dog, rmcocked his gun, put in some bullets 
above the small shot, and, brushing away the mosquitoes 
vath the %vide sleeve of his Circassian coat, made his 
way slowly to the spot where they had been the day 
before. It was, however, impossible to keep back the 
dog, who formd trails even on the path itself, and Olenin 
killed two more pheasants, so that it was getting towards 
noon by the time he had retrieved them and approached 
the place he was looking for. 

The day was perfecdy clear, cahn, and very hot. 
The morning moisture had dried up even in the forest, 
and myriads of mosquitoes literally covered his face, his 
back, and his arms. His dog had tiuned from blade to 
grey, its back being covered -with mosquitoes, and so 
had Olenin’s coat, throu^ which the insects thrust their 
stings, Olenin was ready to run away from them, and 
he began to feel it would be impossible to live in this 
village in the summer. He was about to go home, but 
remembering that other people managed to endure such 
pain, he resolved to bear it and gave himself up to be 
devoured. And, strange to say, by noontime the feeling 
actually became pleasant. He even felt that without this 
mosquito-filled atmosphere around him, and this mos- 
quito-paste mingled ^vith perspiration which his hand 
smeared over his face, and this unceasing irritation all 
over his body, the forest would lose for him some of its 
character and charm. These myriads of insects were so 
well suited to the wild, monstrously lavish vegetation, 
to these multitudes of birds and beasts which filled the 
forest, to this dark foliage, to this humid scented air, 
to these runlets filled "wfith turbid water which every- 
where soaked through from the Terek, gurgling under 
the over-hanging leaves, that the very thing which had 
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at first seemed to iiim dreadful and intolerable, now 
seemed agreeable. After going round the place where 
yesterday they had encountered the stag, and not find- 
ing anjrthing, be felt inclined to rest. The sun hung 
right aljove ibe forest and pom-ed its perpendicular rays 
down on his back and head whenever he came out into 
a glade, or on to the road. The seven heavy pheasants 
dragged painfully at his waist. Having found the 
tracks of Ae stag, he crept under a bush into the thicket 
]ust where the stag had lain, and lay down in its lair. 
He examined the dark foliage around him, the place 
marked by the sta^s perspiration, the dried dung, the 
imprint of the stag’s knees, the bit of black earth it had 
kicked up, and his own footprints of the day before. 
He felt cool and comfortable and had no thoughts or 
desires. And suddenly he was overcome by such a 
strange feeling of causeless joy, and of love for every- 
thing,' that, from an old habit of his childhood, he 
began crossing himself and giving thanks to someone. 
Suddenly, -with imusual clarity, he thought: “Here am 
I, Dmitry Olenin, a being so distinct from every other 
being, now lying all alone. Heaven only knows where 
—where a stag used to live— a handsome old fellow, 
who perhaps had never seen the face of man, and in a 
place where no human being has ever sat, or thou^t 
these thoughts. Here I sit, and around me stand old 
and young trees, one of them festooned with wild grape- 
•vines, and the pheasants are fluttering, driving one 
another about and perhaps scenting Qieir murdered 
brothers.” He felt his pheasants, examiued them, and 
wiped the warm blood off his hand on to his coat. 
“Perhaps the jackals scent them, too, and with dissatis- 
fied faces go off in another direction; above me, flying 
among the leaves, which to them seem enormous is- 
lands, mosquitoes hang in the air and buzz; one, two, 
three, four, a hundred, a thousand, a miUion mosquitoes, 
and all of them buzz something or other, and each one 
of them is a Dmitry Olenin, just as distinct from all the 
others as I am myself.” He imagined vividly what the 
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mosquitoes buzzed: “This way, tihis way, ladsl Here’s 
someone we can eatl” They buzzed, and stuck to him. 
And it came to him clearly that he was not a Russian 
noblemaii, a member of Moscow society, the friend and 
relation of so-and-so and so-and-so, but ]'ust such a mos- 
quito, or pheasant, or deer, as those that were now 
living all round him. “Just as they, just as Unde Yero- 
shka, I shall Hve awhile and die, and as he says truly, 
grass will grow and nothing more.” 

“But what diough the grass does grow?” be con- 
tinued thinking. “sSl I must live, and be happy, be- 
cause happiness is all I desire. Never mind what I am 
—an animal hke all the rest, above whom the grass will 
grow, and nothing more; or a frame in which a bit of 
die one God has been set— stiU I must live in the very 
best way. How then must I live to be happy, and why 
was I not happy before?” And he began to recall his 
former life, and he felt disgusted with himself. He 
appeared to himself to have been terribly demanding 
and selfish, though he now saw that all the while he 
had really needed nothing for himself. And he kept 
looking round at the foliage with the light shining 
throu^ it, at the setting sun and the dear sky, and 
he felt just as happy as before. 

“Why am I happy now and what used I to live for?” 
he thou^L “How much I demanded for myself; how 
I schemed and yet never achieved anything for myself 
but shame and sorrow 1 And now I require nothing to 
be happy.” And suddenly a new light seemed to reveal 
itself to him. "Happiness is thisl” he said to himself. 
“Happiness lies in living for others. That is evident. 
The desire for happiness is innate in every man; there- 
fore it is legitimate. WTien trying to satisfy it selfishly— 
that is, by seeking for oneself ridies, fame, comforts, or 
love— it may happen that circumstances arise which 
make it impossible to satisfy these desires. It follows 
that it is these desires that are iUegitunate, but not the 
need for happines. But what desires can always be 
satisfied, despite external circumstances? WTiat are 
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they? Love, self-denial.” He was so glad and excited 
when he had discovered this, as it seemed to him, new 
truth, that he jumped up and began impatiently seek- 
ing someone to sacrifice himself for, to do good to, and 
to love. “Since one wants nothing for oneself,” he kept 
thinking, “why not live for others?” 

He took up his gun with the intention of returning 
home quickly to think this out and to find an oppor- 
tunity of doing good. He made his way out of the 
thicket. 

"Wdien he had come out into the glade he looked 
around him; the sun was no longer visible above the 
tree-tops. It had grown cooler, and the place seemed 
to him quite strange, and not like the country round the 
village. Everything seemed changed— the weather and 
the character of the forest; the sky was wrapped in 
clouds, the wind was rustling in the tree-tops, and all 
around' nothing was visible but reeds and decaying 
broken trees. He called to his dog, who had run away 
to follow some animal, and his voice came back as in 
a desert. And suddenly he was seized -with a terrible 
sense of dread. He grew frightened. He remembered 
the abreks, and the murders he had been told about, 
and he expected every moment that an abrek would 
spring at him from behind a bush, and he would have 
to defend his life and die, or be a coward. He thought 
of God and of the after life as he had not thought 
about them for a long time. And all around was Na- 
ture, gloomy, stem and wild. "And is it worth while 
living for oneself,” he thought, “when at any moment 
you may die, and die without having done any good; 
and in such a way that no one will know of it?” He 
went in the direction where he fancied the village lay. 
Of his shooting he had no further thought; he felt tired 
out, and peered round at every bush and tree ■with 
particular attention and almost ■with terror, every mo- 
ment expecting to be called to account for his life. 
After wandering about for a considerable time, he came 
upon a ditch wth cold sandy water from Ae Terek 
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flo\ving in it, and, not to go astray any longer, he de- 
cided to follow it. He went on, without lglo^vnig where 
the ditch would lead him. Suddenly the reeds behind 
him crackled. He shuddered and seized his gun. The 
next moment he was overwhelmed with shame. The 
over-exdted dog, panting hard, had th^o^vn itself into 
the cold water of the ditch and was lapping it. 

He, too, had a drink, and then followed the dog 
in the direction it wished to go, thinking it ^yould lead 
him to the village. But despite the dogs company, 
everything arormd him seemed still more foreboding. 
The forest grew darker, and the wind blew stronger 
and stronger in the tops of the broken old trees. Great 
birds circled, screechkig, round their nests in those 
trees. The vegetation became poorer, and more and 
more often he came upon rustling reeds and bare sandy 
spaces, covered with the spoor of animals. To the 
howling of the ^vmd was added another cheerless mono- 
tonous roar. He began to feel utterly do^vncast. Put- 
ting his hand behind him he felt his pheasants, and 
found one missing. It had broken off and was lost, and 
only the bleeding neck and head remained sticking in 
his belt. He felt more frightened than he had ever 
been before. He began to pray to God, and feared 
above all that he mi^t die without having done any- 
thing good or land; and he so much wanted to live, to 
live in order to perform a great feat of self-sacrifice. 
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VII 

Suddenly it was as though the sun had shone into 
his soul. He heard Russian being spoken, and the rapid 
smooth flow of the Terek, and a few steps farther in 
front of him he saw the brown moving surface of the 
river and the drab wet sand of its banks and shallows, 
the distant steppe the cordon watch-tower outlined 
above the water, a saddled, hobbled horse among the 
brambles, and then the mountains opening out before 
him. The red sun appeared for an instant from under 
a cloud, and its last rays Idittered brightly along the 
river, over the reeds, on Ae watch-tower and on a group 
of Cossacks, and the vigorous figure of Lukashka caught 
his eye. 

Olenin felt that he was again, without any ap- 
parent cause, perfectly happy. He had come upon the 
Nizhne-Prototsky post on the Terek, opposite a peace- 
ful aul on the odier bank of the river. He accosted 
the Cossacks, but not finding as yet any excuse for 
doing anyone a kindness he entered the hut; nor in 
the hut md he find any such opportunity. The Cos- 
sacks received him coldly. On entering the mud hut 
he lit a cigarette. The Cossacks paid little attention to 
him, first because he was smoMng a cigarette, and 
secondly because they bad something else to divert 
them that evening. Some hostile Chechens, relatives of 
the abrek who had been lolled, had come from the 
hflls with a scout to ransom the body; and the Cossacks 
were waiting for their commanding oflBcer to arrive 
from the village. The dead mans brother, taU and of 
fine physique, with a short-cropped beard which was 
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dyed red, in spite of the ragged coat ^d cap he wore, 
was f^iTn and majestic as a king. His face was very 
much like that of the dead abrek. He did not deign to 
look at anyone and never once danced at the dead 
body, but, sitting on his heels in me shade, he spat as 
he smoked his short pipe, and occasionally uttered a few 
guttural soimds of command, which were respectfully 
obeyed by his companion. He was evidently a d^iigit 
who had met Russians more than once before under 
very different circumstances, and nothing about them 
coTild astonish or even interest him. Olenin went up 
to the body and was glancing at it, when the brother, 
looking past him vdth calm contempt, said something 
sharply and angrily. The scout hastened to cover the 
dead man’s face wth his coat. Olenin was struck by 
the dignified and stem expression of the dzhigifs face. 
He began to speak to him, asking from what ^age he 
came, but the Chechen, scarcely giving him a d^ce> 
spat contemptuously and turned away. Olenin was so 
surprised at the Cnechen not being interested in him 
that he could only put it down to the man’s stupidity 
or ignorance of Russian; so he turned to the scout who 
also acted as interpreter. The scout was as ragged as 
the other, but instead of being red-haired he was black- 
haired, fidgety, with extremely white gleaming teeth 
and sparkling black eyes. The scout wfilingly entered 
into conversation, and asked for a cigarette. 

“There were five brothers,” began the scout in his 
broken Russian. “This is the third brother that the Rus- 
sians have lolled, only two are left He is a dsJiigit, 
great dzhigUr he said, pointing to the Chechen. “When 
they killed Ahmet Khan, the one who is dead, this one 
was sitting on the opposite bank among the reeds. He 
saw it aU. Saw him laid in the boat and brought to the 
bank. He sat there till the night and \vished to kill the 
old man, but the others woifid not let him.” 

Lukashka went up to the speaker, and sat down. 

"\\^t aul are you from?” he asked. 

“From there in the Mils,” replied the scout, point- 
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ing to the misty bluish gorge beyond tbe Terelc. “Do 
you know Su}^-su? It is about eight miles beyond 
ihat” 

"Do you know Girei Klan in Suyuk-su?" Lukashka 
asked, evidently proud of the acquaintance. “He is 
my Tcunak” 

“He is my neighbour,” ans%vered the scout, 

“He’s a good fellow!” And Lukashka, mddently 
much interested, began talking in Tartar to the scout. 

Presently a Cossack lieutenant and the head of the 
village arrived on horseback, with a suite of two Cos- 
sacks. The captain— a recently commissioned Cossack 
officer— greeted the Cossacks with a “Good health,” but 
none shouted in reply, “Good health, your honour,” as 
is customary in the Russian Aumy, and only a few re- 
plied with a bow. Some, and among them Lukashka, 
rose and stood to attention. The corporal replied that 
all was well at the outpost To Olenin it all seemed 
ridiculous; it was as if these Cossacks were playing at 
being soldiers. But these formalities soon gave place 
to ordinary ways of behaviour, and the lieutenant, who 
was just as much a dashing Cossack as the others, 
began speaking fluently in Tartar to the interpreter. 
They made up a document, gave it to the scout, and 
received from him some money. Then they approach- 
ed the body. 

“Which of you is Luka Gavrilov?” asked the lieu- 
tenant 

Lukashka took off his cap and came fonvard. 

“I have reported your exploit to the commander. I 
don’t know what will come of it. I have recommended 
you for a cross. You are too young to be made a 
corporal. Can you read?” 

“No, I can’t” 

“But what a fine fellow to look at!” said the lieu- 
tenant again playing the commander. “Put on your 

cap. Which of the Gavrilovs does he come of? The 

Broad, eh^ 

“His nephew, repKed the corporal. 
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“I know, I know. Well, lend a hand there,” he 
said, turning to the Cossacks. 

Lukashka’s face shone with py and seemed hand- 
somer than usual. He moved away from the corporal, 
and having put on his cap, sat down beside Olenin. 

When the body had been carried to the boat, the 
brother Chechen descended to the bank. The Cossacks 
involuntarily stepped aside to let him pass. He sprang 
into the boat and pushed off from die bank wth a 
powerful thrust of his leg, and now, as Olenin noticed, 
for the first time threw a rapid glance over the Cossacks, 
and then ahrupdy asked his companion a question. The 
latter ansrvered something and pointed to Lukashka. 
The Chechen looked at him and, turning slowly away, 
gazed at the opposite bank. The look expressed not 
hatred, but cold contempt He again made some re- 
mark. 

“\^Tiat is he saying?” Olenin asked of the fidgety 
scout 

“Yours kill ours, ours kill yours. It’s always the 
same,” replied the scout, evidentiy making it up, and 
his white teeth fl^h in a smile as he jumped into the 
boat. 

The dead man's brother sat motionless, gazing at 
the opposite bank. He was so full of hatred and con- 
tempt that there was nothing on this side of the river 
that could move his curiosity. The scout, standing up 
at one end of the boat and dipping his paddle now on 
side, now on the other, steered skilfully, while talking 
ivithout pause. The boat became smaller and smaller 
as it moved obliquely across the stream; ihe voices be- 
came scarcely audible, and at last, still within sight, 
they landed on the opposite bank, where their horses 
stood waiting. There they lifted out the corpse, and 
(though the horse shied) laid it across one of the sad- 
dles, mounted, and rode at a foot-pace along the road 
past an aul, from which a crowd came out to look at 
them. 

The Cossacks on the Russian side of the river were 
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LigWy satisfied and jolly. Lau^ter and jolces were heard 
on all sides. The lieutenant and the head of the vil- 
lage entered the mud hut to regale themselves. Lulca- 
shka, vainly striving to impart a sedate egression to 
his merry face, sat down with his elbows on ^ knees 
beside Olenin, and whittled away at a stick. 

“Why do you smoke?” he said with assumed curi- 
osity. “Is it good?” 

Apparently his only reason for speaking was that 
he had noticed Olenin felt ill at ease and isolated 
among the Cossacks. 

“It's just a habit,” answered Olenin. “Why?” 

“H’m, if one of us were to smoke there would be 
trouble! Look there now, the mountains are not far 
off,” continued Lukasbka “yet you can’t reach there! 
How will you get back alone? It’s getting dark. HI 
take you, if you like. You ask the corporal to give me 
leave.” 

”What a fine feUowi” thought Olenin, looking at 
the Cossack’s cheerful face. He remembered Maryanka 
and the kiss he had heard by the gate, and he was 
sorry for Lukasbka and his lack of culture. ‘What con- 
fusion it is,” he thought. “A man Mils another, and is 
as happy and satisfied with himself as if he had done 
somethtog excellent. Can it be that nothing teUs him 
that he has no reason for rejoicing, and that happiness 
lies not in killin g, but in sacrificing oneself?” 

“Well, you had better not meet him again now, 
friend!” said one of the Cossacks, who had seen the 
boat off, addressing Lukasbka. “Did you hear him ask- 
ing about you?” 

Lukasbka raised his head. “My godson?” said 
Lukasbka, meaning by that word the dead Chechen. 

‘Tour godson won’t rise, but the red one is the 
godson’s brother!” 

“Let him thank God that he got off whole him- 
self,” replied Lukasbka. 

“ktdmt are you glad about?” asked Olenin. “Sup- 
posing your brother had been killed, would you be 
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glad?” 

The Cossack looked at Olenin with laughing eyes. 
He seemed to have understood all that Olenin wi^ed 
to say to him, but to be above such considerations. 

“Well, that happens too. Don't our fello^\'s get 
killed sometimes?” 


The Heutenant and the head of the \'illage rode 
away; and Olenin, to please Lukasbka as well as to 
avoid going back alone through the dark forest, asked 
die corporS. to give Lukashka leave, and the corporal 
did so. Olenin thought that Lukashka wanted to see 
Maryanka, and he was also glad of the companionship 
of such a pleasant-Iooking and sociable Cossack. Luka- 
shka and Maryanka he immluntarily united in his mind, 
and he found pleasure in thinking about them. “He 
loves Maryanka,” thought Olenin, "and I could love 
her.” And a powerful novel emotion of tenderness over- 
came him as they svalked homewards together through 
the dark forest Lukashka, too, felt happy; something 
akin to love made itself felt between these two very 
difiFerent young men. Every time they glanced at one 
another they wanted to laugh. 

“By which gates do you enter?” asked Olenin. 

“By the middle ones. But Til see you as far as the • 
marsh. After that you have nothing to fear.” 

Olenin laughed. 

“Do you think I am aitaid? Go back^ thank you 
very much. I can get on alone.” 

“That's aU right. Ithat have I to do? And how- 
can you help being afraid? Even we are afraid,” said 
Lukashka to set Olenin’s self-esteem at rest, and laugh- 
ed too. 

“Then come in wth me. Well have a talk and a 
drink, and in the morning you can go bach.” 

“Do you think I can’t tod a place to spend the 
m'ght!” laughed Lukashka. “But the corporal asked me 
to go bach.’ 



“I heard you singing last night, and I saw you, too." 

“Well. . , And Lukashka shook his head. 

“Is it true you’re getting married?” asked Olenin. 

“Mother wants me to marry. But I have not got 
a horse yet.” 

“Aren’t you in the regular service?” 

“Not by a long wayl Tve only just joined. I haven't 
got a horse yet, and I can’t get one. That’s why the 
marriage does not come off.” 

“And what would a horse cost?” 

"We were bargaining for one over the river the 
other day, and they would not take sixty silver rubles 
for it, though it was only a Nogai horse.” 

“Will you come and be my drabantT (A drabant 
was a land of orderly attached to an ofiBcer when cam- 
paigning.) “m get it arranged and will give you a 
horse,” said Olenin suddenly. “Really now, I have two 
and I don’t need both.” 

‘X)on’t need both?” Lukashka repeated, laughing. 
"Why should you make us a present? We’ll get on by 
ourselves, with God’s help.” 

“No, really! Or don’t you want to be a drabo-ntY' 
said Olenin, ^ad that it had entered his head to give 
a horse to Lukashka; though, without kno-wing why, 
he felt uncomfortable and confused and did not know 
what to say when he tried to speak, 

Lukashka was the first to break the silence. 

“Have you a house of your own in . Russia?” he 
asked. 

Olenin could not refrain from replying that he 
had not only one, but several houses. 

“A good house? Bigger than ours?” asked Lukashka, 
good-naturedly, 

“Much bigger; ten times as big, and three stories 
hi^” replied Olenin. 

“And have you horses like oxnrs?” 

“I have a hundred horses, worth three or four hun- 
dred rubles each, but they are not like yours. Three 
hundred silver rublesl Trotters But still, I like the 
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horses here best” 

“Well, and did you come here of your own free will, 
or w’ere you sentl^ said Lukashka, still seeming to 
laugh. “Look, that’s “where you lost your way,” he add- 
ed, pointing to a path they were passing, "you should 
have turned to the right” 

“I came by my o%vn ■wish,” replied Olenin. “I 
wmited to see your parts and do some campaigning.” 

"I wT3uld go campaigning any day,” said Lukashka. 
“D’you hear the jack^ howling?” he added, listening. 

“I say, don’t you feel any horror at ha\ing killed a 
man?” asked Olenin. 

“What’s there to be frightened about? But I should 
like to go campaigning,” Lukashka repeated. “I would 
that!” 

"Perhaps we may be going together. Our company 
is going before the holidays, and your hundred too.” 

"What did you want to come here for? You’ve a 
house and horses and serfs. In your place I’d do noth- 
ing but make merry! What is your rank?” 

“I am a cadet, but have been recommended for a 
commission.” 

"Well, if you’re not bragging about your home, if 
I were you Ld never have left it! Yes, Ld never have 
gone away anywhere. Do wu like living among us?” 

‘Tes, I do,” ans\vered Olenin. 

It had groAvn quite dark before, talking in this way, 
they approached the village. They were still surround- 
ed by the deep gloom of the forest The wind moaned 
in the tree-tops. The jackals suddenly seemed to be 
crying quite dose beside them, howling, chuckling, and 
sobbing, but ahead of them in the village the soimds 
of Avomen’s voices and the barking of dogs could already 
be heard; the outlines of the huts were dearly to be 
seen; lights gleamed, and the air w'as filled with the 
peculiar smeU of Jdzyak smoke. And the feeling came 
over Olenin, that ni^t espedally, that here in Uiis vil- 
lage Avas his home, his femily, ^ his happiness, and 
that he had never lived and would never live so hap- 
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pily anywhere as he did in ihis Cossack village. He 
was so fond of everybody and especially of Lokashka 
that night. When they reached home, Olenin, to Luka- 
shka’s great smrprise, led out of the shed with his own 
hands a horse Jhe had bought in Groznaya— not the one 
he usually rode but another, not a bad. horse though 
no longer yovmg— and gave it to Lukashka. 

“Why should you give me a present?” said Luka- 
shka. “I have not done anything for you yet.” 

“Really it is nothing,” answered Olenin. “Take.it, 

some day you will mve me a present we’ll go on an 

expedition against the enemy together.” 

Lukashka became confused. 

“But what d’you mean by it? A horse costs a lot 
of money, you know,” he said without looking at the 
horse. 

“Take it, take itl If you don’t, you \vill ofiFend me. 
Vanyushal Take the ^ey horse to his house.” 

Lukashka took hold of the halter. 

“Well, then, thank you! This is something I never 
expected, I must say.” 

Olenin was as happy as a boy of twelve. 

'Tie it up here. It's a good horse. I bought it in 
Groznaya; it gallops splendidlyl Vanyusha, bring us 
some chtkhir. Come into the hut.” 

The wine was brought. Lukashka sat down and 
took the winebowl. 

“God willing, TU find a way to repay you,” he 
said, drinking down his wine. ‘What’s your name?” 

“Dmitry Andreich.” 

‘Well, Dmitry Andreich, God bless you. We will 
be kunaks. Now you must come to see us. We may 
not be rich people, but we know how to treat a kunak, 
and I win teU Mother that if you need anything— clott- 
ed cream or grapes— and if you come to the cordon, 
Tm your servant to go hunting, or to go across the 
river, anywhere you like! 'There now, only the other 
day, what a boar I killed, and I shared it out among 
the Cossacks; but if I had only known, I’d have given 
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all right, thank you! BuJ; don’t harness the 

horse, it has never been in harness.” , Tni 

“\Miy harness it? And there is something else 111 
tell you, if you like,” said Lnkashka, lowering his voice. 
"I’ve got a kunaki Girei Khan. He asked me to lie 
in amhush with him by the road where ihey come 
doAvn from the mountains. Shall we go together? lH 
not betray you. I’ll be your murid.”* ^ 

“Yes, we’ll go; well go some day.” 

Luk^hka seemed quite to have recovered his 
composure and to have understood Olenin’s attitude 
torvards him. His calmness and the ease of his behaviour 
surprised Olenin, and he even found it slightly un- 
pleasant They talked long, and it %vas late when 
Lukashka, not tipsy (he was ne\'er tipsy) but with a 
good deal of drink inside him, shook hands wth Olenin 
and left him. Olenin looked out of the window to 
see what he would do. Lukashka went out slowly, his 
head lowered. 'Then, having led the horse out of the 
gate, he suddenly shook his head, sprang on to its back 
like a cat, gathered up the reins of the halter, gave a 
shout and galloped down the street. 

Olenin had expected that Lukashka would go to 
share his joy with Maryanka, but, though he had not 
done so, Olenin still felt his soul more at ease than 
ever before in his life. He was as delighted as a boy, 
and could not refrain from telling Vanyusha, not only 
that he had given Lukashka the horse, but also why 
he had done it, as well as his new theory of happiness. 

Vanyusha did not approve of this theory, and an- 
nounced that Vargent il n’y a pas I and that therefore it 
was all nonsense. 

Luk^hka rode home, jumped off the horse, and 
handed it over to his mother, telling her to let it out 
with the communal Cossack herd. He himself had to 
return to the cordon that same night. His dumb sister 

* Afttrfif— here, instructor. — Tr. 
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undertook to take care of the horse, and explained bv 
signs that when she saw the man who had given the 
horse, she would bow down at his feet. The old wo- 
man only shook her head at her son’s story, and decid- 
ed in her own mind that he had stolen it She there- 
fore told the deaf girl to take it to the herd before 
daybreak. 

Lukashka went back alone to the cordon, ponder- 
ing over Olenin’s action. He did not consider the horse 
a good one, yet it was worth at least forty rubles, and 
he was very glad to have the present But why it had 
been given him he could not at aU understand, and 
therefore he did not experience the least feeling of grati- 
tude, On the contrary, vague suspicions that the cadet 
had some evil intentions towards him filled his mind. 
What those intentions were he could not tell, but neither 
could he admit the idea that a stranger would give 
him a horse worth forty rubles for nothing, just out of 
kindness; it seemed impossible. Had he been drunk, 
one mi^t xmderstand it I He might have wished to 
show off. But the cadet had been sober and there- 
fore must have ^vished to bribe him to do something 
wrong, “Eh, humbugl” thought Lukashka. “Haven’t 
I got the horse, and we’ll see later on. Tm not a fool 
myself, and we shall see who’ll get the better of the 
offier,” he thought, feeling the necessity of being on 
his guard and ^erefore arousing in himself unfriendly 
feelings towards Olenin. He told no one how he had 
got the horse. To some he said he had bought it, 
to others he replied evasively. However, the truth soon 
got about in Ae village, and Lukashka’s mother, and 
Maryanka, as well as Ilya Vasilyevich and other Cos- 
sacl«, when they heard of Olenin’s unnecessary gift, 
were perplexed, and began to be on their guard against 
the cadet. But despite their fears, his action aroused 
in them a great respect for his simplicity and wealth. 

“Have you heard,” said one, “that cadet quartered 
on Ilya Vasilich has thrown away a fifty-ruble horse on 
Lukashka? He must be richl....” 
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and some food in a little bag, call his dog, and soon 
after five o’clock he would start for the forest bej'ond 
the village. Towards seven in the evening he returned 
tired and hungry, with five or six pheasants hanging 
from his belt (sometimes ^v^th some other animal), and 
with his bag of food and cigarettes untouched. Had 
the thoughts in his head lain like the cigarettes in the 
bag, one might have seen that during all those fourteen 
horn's not a single thought had moved there. 

He returned moraUy fresh, strong, and perfectly 
happy, and he could not tell what he had been think- 
ing about all the time. Were they ideas, memories, or 
dreams, that had been passing through his mind? They 
were frequently all three. He would rouse himself 
and ask what he had been thinking about; and would 
see himself as a Cossack, working in a vineyard with 
his Cossack wife, or an abrek in the mountains, or a 
boar running away from liimself. And all the time he 
kept peering and watching for a pheasant, a boar, or 
a deer. 

In the evening. Uncle Yeroshka would be sure to 
be sitting with him. Vanyusha would bring a fug of 
chikhir, and they would converse quietly, drinlq then 
part and go quite contentedly to bed. The next day 
he would again go shooting, again be healthily weary, 
again they would sit conversing and drink their fill, and 
again be happy. Sometimes, on a holiday or a day of 
rest, Olenin spent the whole day at home. Then his 
chief occupation was watching Maryanka, whose every 
movement, without his reaUzhig it himself, he follow- 
ed greedily from his window or his porch. He re- 
garded Maryanka and loved her (so he thought) fust as 
he loved the beauty of the mountains and the sky, 
and he had no thought of entering into any relations 
with her. It seemed to him that between him and her 
such relations as there were between her and the 
Cossack Lukashka, could not exist, and stfil less, such 
relations as often existed between rich officers and 
other Cossack girls. It seemed to him that if he tried 
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to do as his fellow oflBcers did, he would exchange his 
complete enjoyment of contemplation for an abyss of 
suffering, disillusionment and remorse. Besides, he had 
already achieved a triumph of self-abnegation in con- 
nection wth her, which had given him great pleasure; 
but above all he was in a way afraid of Marj'anka, and 
would not for anything have ventured to utter a word 
of love to her h^tly. 

Once during the summer when Olenin had not 
gone out shooting but ^vas sitting at home, quite un- 
expectedly a Moscow acquaintance, a very young man 
Avhom he had met in sodet)', came in. 

“Ah, mon cher, my dear fellow, how glad I was 
when I heard that you were here!” he began in his 
Moscow French, and he went on intermingling Frencli 
words in his remarks. “They said, ‘Olenin.’ \\Tiat 
Olenin? And I was so pleased... Fancy fate bringing 
us together here! Well, and how are you? How? WTiy?” 
And Prince Beletsky told his whole story: how he had 
temporarily entered the regiment, how the Commander- 
in-Chief had offered to t^e him as an aide-de-camp, 
and how he would take up the post after this campaign, 
although personally he felt quite indifferent about it. 

“Lhnng here, in this hole, one must at least make 
a career— get a cross— or a rank— be transferred to the 
Guards. That is quite indispensable, not for myself, of 
course, but for the sake of my relations and friends. 
The prince received me very well; he is a very decent 
fellow,” said Beletsky, and went on unceasingly: “I 
have l)een recommended for the St Anna’s Cross, for 
the expedition. Now I shall stay here a bit until we 
start on the campaign. It’s capital here, ^^^lat wo- 
men! Well, and how are you getting on? I was told 
by our captain, Startsev, you Imow, a kind-hearted, 
stupid creature. — Well, he said you were liNing like 
an awful savage, seeing no one! I quite imderstand you 
don’t want to be mixed up xrith the set of officers we 
have here. I am so glad now you and I xvill be able 
to see something of one another. I have put up at the 
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corporal’s house. There is such a girl there, Usteulca! 
I tell you, she is just charming.” 

And more and more French and Russian words 
came pouring forth from that world which Olenin 
thought he had left for ever. 

The general opinion about Beletsk}' was that he was 
a nice good-natured fellow. Perhaps he really was; 
but in spite of his pretty, good-natured face, Olenin 
thought him extremely unpleasant. He seemed simply 
to exhale that \dleness which Olenin had renounced. 
What vexed him most was that he could not— had not 
the strength— to rebuff this man, who came from that 
world. That old world he used to belong to seemed 
to have an irresistible claim on him. Olenin felt angry 
with Beletsky and with himself, yet, against his wish, 
introduced French phrases into his own conversation, 
was interested in the Commander-in-Chief and in their 
Moscow acquaintances, and because he and Beletsky 
in this Cossack village both spoke French, he spoke 
contemptuously of their fellow oflScers, and of the Cos- 
sacks, and was friendly wth Beletsky, promising to visit 
him and inviting him to drop in to see him. Olenin, 
however, did not himself go to see Beletsky. 

Vanyusha for his part approved of Beletsky, re- 
marking that he was a real gentleman. 

Beletsky at once adopted the customary life of rich 
officer in a Cossack village. 

Before Olenin’s eyes, in one month he came to be 
hke an old resident of the village; he made the old 
men drunk, arranged evening parties, and himself went 
to parties arranged by the girls, bragged of his con- 
quests, and even got so far that, for some unknown 
reason, the women and girls began calling him Grandad, 
and the Cossacks, to whom a man who loved wine and 
women was clearly understandable, got used to him 
and even liked him better than they did Olenin, who 
was a puzzle to them. 
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It was five in the morning. Vanynsha was in the 
porch fighting the samovar, and using the leg of a long 
boot to fan it Olenin had already ridden off to bathe 
in the Terek (He had recently invented a new amuse- 
ment, that of bathing his horse in the river.) His 
landlady was in her outhouse and the dense smoke of 
the kindling fixe rose from the chimney. The girl was 
milking the buffalo cow in the shed. “Can’t stand still, 
the wretchl” came her impatient voice, followed by the 
rhythmical sound of milking. 

From the street in front of the house, horse’s hoofs 
were heard clattering briskly, and Olenin, riding bare- 
back on a handsome dark-CTey horse which was still wet 
and shining, rode up to the gate. Maryanka’s shapely 
head, tied roimd Avith a red kerchief, appeared from 
the shed, and again disappeared. Olenin was wearing 
a red sfik shirt, a white Circassian coat girdled with a 
strap which carried a dagger, and a tall hat. He sat 
his wet, well-fed horse with a slightly conscious ele- 
gance, and holding his gun at his back, stooped to 
open the gate. His hair u-as still wet, and his face 
shone with youth and health. He thought himself hand- 
some, a^e, and like a dzkigit; but he was mistaken. 
To any experienced Caucasian, he still only a 
soldier. 

When he noticed that the girl had put out her 
head, he leaned over wdth particular smartness, threw 
open the gate and, tightening the reins, SAvished his 
whip and entered the yard. tea ready, Vanyusha?” 
he cried gaily, not looliag at the door of the shed. He 
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felt with pleasure how his fiue horse, bunching up its 
hind quarters, pulling at the bridle and quivering in 
every muscle, pranced on the hard day of the yard, 
ready to take a flying leap over the fence. “C’est pret,” 
answered Vanyusha. Olenin felt Maryankas beautiful 
head was still looking out of the shed, but he did not 
turn to look at her. As he jumped down from his horse 
he caught his gun against the porch, staggered awk- 
wardly and turned a frightened look towards the shed, 
where there was no one to be seen, and whence the 
sound of mtUdng could still be heard. 

Soon after he had entered the hut he came out 
again and sat down to -his glass of tea with his pipe 
and a book on the side of the porch which was not 
yet e3q)osed to the rays of the sun. He meant not to 
go anywhere before dinner that day, and to write some 
long-postponed letters; but somehow he felt disinclin- 
ed to leave his place in the porch, and he was as re- 
luctant to go back into the hut as if it had been a 
prison. The housewife had hated her stove, and the 
girl, having driven out the cattle, had come back and 
was collecting Jdzyak and heaping it up along the fence. 
Olenin went on reading but did not understand a word 
of what was written in the book that lay open before 
him. He kept lifting his eyes from it and looking at 
the strong young woman who was moving about the 
yard. V^ether she stepped into the moist morning 
shadow cast by the house, or went out into the joyous 
young light that streamed into the middle of the yard, 
so that tile whole of her graceful figure in its bright- 
coloured garment gleamed in the sunshine and cast a 
black shadow— always he feared to miss any one of her 
movements. It delighted him to see how freely and 
gracefully her figure bowed to the groimd; into what 
folds her only garment, a pink smock, draped itself 
on her bosom and do^vn her shapely legs; how she 
drew herself up and her tight-dra\vn smock showed the 
firm outiine of her heaving breast; how the soles of her 
slender feet in her \vom red slippers touched the groimd 
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without altering their shape; how her strong arms Muth 
the sleeves rolled up, exerting the muscles, used the 
spade almost as if in anger, and how her deep dark 
eyes sometimes glanced at him. Though the delicate 
bixrws fro%vned, her eyes expressed pleasure, and a know- 
ledge of her ONvn beauty. 

“I say, Olenin, have you been up long?” said Belet- 
sky, as he entered the yard, dressed in the coat of a 
Caucasian officer. 

“Ah, Beletsky,” replied Olenin, holding out his hand. 
“How is it you are out so early?” 

“I had to. I was driven out; we are having a ball 
tonight. Maryanka— of course you’ll come to Ustenka’s?” 
he added, turning to the girl. Olenin felt surprised that 
Beletsky could address this woman so easily. But Ma- 
ryanlca, as though she had not heard him, bent her head, 
and throwing the spade across her shoulder, went xvith 
her firm masculine tread towards the outhouse. 

"She’s shy, the darling, she’s shy,” Beletsky called 
after her. “Shy of you,” he added as, smiting gaily, he 
ran up the steps of the porch. 

"How is it you are having a ball, and have been 
driven out?” 

“It is to be at Ustenka’s, at my landlady’s, and 
you are invited. A ball means a pie and a gathering of 
girls.” 

“But what should we do there?” 

Beletslw smiled knowingly and winked, jerking his 
head in the direction of the outhouse into which 
Maryanka had disappeared. 

Olenin shrugged his shoulders and blushed. ‘Well, 
really, you are a strange feUowI” he said. 

“Come now, don’t pretendl” 

Olenin forwned, and Beletsky, noticing this, snuled 
ingratiatingly. 

"Oh, come, what do you mean?” he said. ‘Taving in 
the same house— and sucffi'a fine girl, a splendid girl, a 
perfect beauty 

“Wonderfully beautiful ! I never saw such a woman 
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before” Olenin replied. 

“Well then?” said Beletsky, quite unable to under- 
stand the situation. 

“It may be strange,” replied Olenin, “but why should 
I not say what is true? Since I have lived here, women 
don’t seem to exist for me. And it is so good, really 1 
Now what can there be in common between us and 
women like these? Yeroshka— that’s a different matter I 
He and I have a passion in common— hunting.” 

“There nowl In common 1 And what have I in 
common with Amalia Ivanovna? It’s the same thingl You 

may say they’re not very clean; that’s another matter 

A la guerre, comme a la guerrel . . . .” 

“But I have never known any Amalia Ivanovnas, 
and have never known how to behave with women of 
that sort,” replied Olenin. “One cannot respect them; 
but these I do respect.” 

“Well, go on respecting theml Who wants to prevent 
you?” 

Olenin did not reply. He evidently wanted to 
complete what he had begun to say. It was near to 
his heart. 

“I know I am an exception ” He was evidently 

embarrassed. “But my life has so shaped itself that I 
not only see no necessity to renounce my rules, but 
that I could not live here, let alone live as happily as 
I am doing, were I to Hve as you do. Therefore I look 
for something and see something quite different in them 
from what you look for.” 

Beletsky raised his eyebrows incredulously. “Any- 
how, come to me this evening; Maryanka will be there 
and I will make you acquainted. Do come, pleasel If 
you feel dull you can go away. WiU you come?” 

“I would come, but to speak frankly, I am afraid 
of being seriously carried away.” 

“Oh, oh, oh 1” shouted Beletsky. “Only come, and 
I wiU look after you. Will you? On your word?” 

“I would come, but really I don’t understand what 
we shall do; what part we shall playl” 
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‘Tlease, I beg of you. You ^vill come?'’ 

“Yes, perhaps 111 come,” said Olenin. 

“Really nowl Charming women such as one sees 
nowhere else, and to live hke a monkl ^^^lat an ideal 
Why spoil your life and not make use of what is at 
hand? Have you heard that our company is ordered 
to Vozd\izhenskaya?” 

“Not very likely. I was told the 8th Company 
would be sent there,” said Olenin. 

“No. I have had a letter from tiie aide-de-camp. 
He ^vrites that the prince himself will take part in the 
campaign. I am very glad I shall see something of 
him. Im beginning to get tired of this place.” 

“I hear we shml soon be making a raid.” 

“I have not heard of it; but I have heard that 
Krinovitsin has received the Order of St Anna, for a 
raid. He axpected a lieutenancy,” said Beletsky, laugh- 
ing. “Rather a let-down, whatl He went to headquarters 
almut it ” 

It ^vas growing dusk and Olenin began thinking 
about the party. The invitation he had received wor- 
ried him. He felt inclined to go, but what might take 
place there seemed strange, ^surd, and even rather 
alarming. He knew that neither Cossack men nor older 
women, nor anyone besides the girls, were to be there. 
What was going to happen? How was he to behave? 
WTiat would they talk about? ^^^lat connection ^vas 
there between him and those ^viId Cossack girls? Belet- 
sly had told him of such curious, cynical, and yet strict 
relations. It seemed strange to think that he would 
be there in the same hut with Maryanka and perhaps 
might have to talk to her. It seemed to him impossiWe 
when he remembered her majestic bearing. But Belet- 
sky spoke of it as if it were all perfectly simple. “Is 
it possible that Beletsly^ will treat Marv-anka in the 
same way? That is interesting,” he thougtt “No, bet- 
ter not go. It’s all so horrid, so vulgar, and above all 
—it I^ds to nothingl” But again he was worried by the 
question of what would take place; and beside, he felt 
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as if bound by a promise. He went out \vithout hav- 
ing made up bis mind one way or the other; but he 
walked as far as Beletsky’s, and went in there. 

The hut in which Beletsky lived was like Olenin’s. 
It was raised nearly five feet from the ground on wood- 
en piles, and had two rooms. In the first (which Olenin 
entered by the steep flight of steps) feadier beds, rugs, 
blankets and cushions were tastefully and handsomely 
arranged, Cossack-fashion, along the main wall. On 
the side walls hung brass pannikins and weapons, while 
on the floor, imder a bench^ lay water-melons and pump- 
kins. In the second room there was a big brick stove, 
a table, benches, and sectarian icons. It ^vas here that 
Beletsl^ was quartered, with his camp-bed and his 
pack and trunks. His weapons hung on the wall with 
a little rug behind them, and on the table were his 
toilet appliances and some portraits, A silk dressing- 
gown had been thrown on to a bench. Beletsky him- 
self, fresh and pretty, lay on the bed in his undercloth- 
ing, reading Les Trois Moiisquetaires. 

He pimped up. 

“There, you see bow I have arranged things. It’s 
fine, isn’t it? I’m so glad you have come. They are 
working furiously. Do you Icnow what the pie is made 
of? Dough, -with a stuffing of pork and grapes. But 
that’s not all I You just look at the commotion out there!” 

And really, on looking out of the window they saw 
an unusual bustle going on in the hut. Girls ran in and 
out, now for one thing and now for another. “Will it 
soon be ready?” called Beletsky. 

“Very soonl Why? Is Grandad hungry?” And peals 
of laughter came from the hut. 

Ustenka, plump, small, rosy, and pretty, with her 
sleeves turned up, ran into Beletsky’s hut to fetch some 
plates, 

“Get away, or I shall smash the plates!” she squeak- 
ed, escaping from Beletsky. “You’d better come and 
help,” she shouted, laughing, to Olenin. “And don’t 
forget to get some refreshments for the girls.” (“Ke- 
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freshments” meaning spice-bread and sweets.) 

“And has Maryanka come?” 

“Of coursel She brou^t the dough.” 

“Do you know,” said Beletsky, “if one were to 
dress Ustenka up and clean and polish her a bit, she’d 
be better than all our beauties. Have you ever seen 
that Cossack woman who married a colonel; she was 
charmingl Borshcheva. "What dignity! Where do the)' 
get it? ” 

“I have not seen Borshcheva, but I think nothing 
could be better than the costume they wear here.” 

“Ah, fm first-rate at fitting into any kind of life,” 
said Beletsky with a si^h of pleasme. “Til go and 
see what they are up to. He threw his dressing-gown 
over his shoulders and ran out, shouting, “And you look 
after the ‘refreshments’.” 

Olenin sent Beletsky’s orderly to buy spice-bread 
Sind honey; but it sudd^y seemed to him so disgust- 
ing to give money (as if he were bribing someone) that 
he gave no definite reply to the orderly’s question: 
‘Tfow much spice-bread \vi(h peppermint, and how 
much with honey?” 

“Just as you please.” 

“Shall I spend all the money,” asked the old soldier 
signiBcantly, “The peppermint is dearer. It’s sixteen 
kopeks.” 

“Yes, yes, spend it ah,” answered Olenin, and sat 
down by the window, surprised that his heart vs’as 
thmnping as if he rvere preparing himself for some 
serious crime. He heard screaming and shrieking in the 

S ' Is’ hut when Beletsky went there, and a few moments 
sr saw how, accompanied by shrieks, biistle, and 
laughter, he Jumped out and ran doum the steps. “Turn- 
ed out,” he said. 

A little later Ustenka entered, and solemnly invit- 
ed her %'isitOTs to come in, announcing that all was 
ready. 

When they came into tlie room they saw that evevy- 
tlu'ng was really ready. Ustenka was rearranging the 
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cuslaions along tlie waE. On the table, which was 
covered by a disproportionately small doth, was a de- 
canter of chikhir and some dried fish. The room smelt 
of dough and grapes. Some half-dozen girls in smart 
beshmet, their heads not covered, as usual, \vith ker- 
chiefs, were huddled together in a comer behind the 
stove, whispering, giggling, and spluttering with laughter. 

“I humbly beg you to do honour to my patron 
saint,” said Ustenk^ inviting her guests to the table. 

Olenin noticed Maryanka among the group of girls, 
who without exception were aH pretty, and he felt 
vexed and hurt to be meeting her in such vulgar and 
awkward circumstances. Feeling stupid and awkward, 
he made up his mind to do what Beletsky did, Beletsky 
stepped to the table somewhat solemnly, yet with con- 
fidence and ease, drank a glass of wine to Ustenka’s 
health, and invited the others to do the same, Ustenka 
announced that girls did not drink. 

“We might, with a little honey,” exclaimed a voice 
from the group. 

The orderly, who had just returned with the honey 
and spice-cakes, was caEed in. He looked askance (whe- 
ther \vith envy or ■with contempt) at the gentlemen, 
who in his opinion were on the spree; and carefuEy 
and conscientiously handed over to them a piece of 
honeycomb and the cakes, -wrapped up in a piece of 
rough paper, and began explaining circumstantiaEy aE 
about die price and the change, but Beletsky sent him 
away. Ha-ving mixed hon^ with -wine in ihe glasses, 
and ha-ving la-vishly scattered the three poxmds of spice- 
cakes on the table, Beletsky dragged the girls from 
their comer by force, made mem sit down at the table, 
and began distributing the cakes among them, Olenin 
involimtarily noticed how Maryanka’s sunburnt but 
smaE hand closed on two round peppermint nuts and 
one brown one, and that she did not know what to do 
with them. The conversation was halting and uncon- 
genial, in spite of Ustenka's and Beletsl^’s free and 
easy manner and their -wish to enliven the company. 
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Olenin faltered and tried to think of something to say, 
feeling that he was exdting curiosit}' and perhaps 
provoking ridicule and infecting the others wth his 
shyness. He blushed, and it seemed to him that 
Maryanka in particular \vas feeling uncomfortable. 
“They must be expecting us to give them some money,” 
he thought. ..How are we to do it? And what is tihe 
quickest way of doing it and getting out?” 


“How is it you don’t know your osvn lodger?” said 
Beletsky, addressing Maryanka. 

“How can I know him if he never comes to see 
tis?” answered Maryanka, with a look at Olenin. 

Olenin felt fri^tened, he did not know of what. 
He flushed, and hardly knov.lng what he was saying, 
remarked: 

‘Tm afraid of your mother. She gave me such a 
scolding the first time I went in.” 

Maryanka burst out laughing. 

“And that was enough to make you frightened?” 
she said, and glanced at him and turned away. 

It \vas the first time Olenin had seen the w’hole 
of her beautiful face. Till then he had seen her ssith 
her kerchief covering her to the eyes. No wonder she 
was reckoned the beauty of the soilage. 

Ustenka was a pretty girl, small, plump, rosy, uoth 
merry' brown eyes and lips which were perpetually 
smiling and chattering. Maiy'anka, on the contrary', u'as 
certainly not pretty, but beautiful. Her features might 
have been considered too masculine and almost harsh 
but for her tall, finely-proportioned figure, her full breast 
and shoulders, and especially the severe yet tender 
expression of her long dark eyes, which were darkly 
shadowed of her mouth and smile. She rarely smiled, 
but her smile u'as always striking. She seemed to radi- 
ate \orginal strength and health. All the girls were good- 
looking, but they themselves, and Beletsky, and the 
orderly when he brought m the spice-cakes, all in- 
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voluntarily gazed at Maryanlca, and anyone addressing 
the girls was sure to address her. She seemed a proud 
and happy queen among them. 

Beletsky, trying to keep up the spirit of the party, 
chattered incessantly, made the girls hand round chikhir, 
fooled about •svith them, and kept making improper 
remarks in French about Maryanka’s beauty to Olenin, 
calling her “yours” (la vofre), and inviting him to be- 
have as he did hiinself. Olenin felt more and more 
imcomfortable. He was devising an excuse to get out 
and run away, when Beletsky announced that Ustenka, 
whose name day it was, must offer chikhir to the men 
with a Mss. She consented, on condition that they 
should put money on her plate, as is the custom at 
weddings. 

“\^ffiy the devil did I come to this disgusting feast I” 
thought Olenin, rising to go away. 

“\^niere are you off to?” 

“Ill fetch some tobacco,” he said, meaning to escape; 
but Beletsky seized his hand, saying in French, “I have 
some money.” “So one has to pay here, one can't go 
away,” Olenin thought bitterly, vexed at his own a\\^- 
wardness. “Can’t I really behave like Beletsky? I ought 
not to have come, but once I am here I must not 
spoil their fun. I must drink like a Cossack.” And tak- 
ing the wooden bowl (holding about eight tumblers) 
he almost filled it with chikhir and dra^ it up. The 
girls looked at him , surprised and almost frightened, 
while he drank. It seemed to them strange and un- 
seemly. Ustenka brought them another glass each, and 
kissed them both. 

“There girls, now well have some fun,” she said, 
jinglmg the four silver rubles the men had put on the 
plate. Olenin no longer felt awkward, but became 
talkative. 

“Now, Maryanka, it’s your turn to offer us ^vine and 
a Mss,” said Beletsky, seizing her hand. 

“Yes, rU give you such a Mssl” she said, as if pre- 
paring to strike at him. 
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“You can Idss Grandad without pajTnent,” said 
anodier girl. 

“There’s a good girl” said Beletsky, kissing the 
struggling girk “No, you must offer it,” he insisted, 
addressing Maryanka. “Offer a glass to your lodger.” 

And taking her by the hand he led her to the 
bench and sat her down beside Olenin. 

"What a beauty,” he said, turning her head to see 
it in profile. 

Maryanka did not resist but, proudly smiling, turn- 
ed her long eyes towards Olenin. 

“A beautityJ girl,” repeated Beletskj^, and Mary'an- 
ka’s look seemed to affinn, “Yes, see what a beauty 

I n 

am. 

Without considering what he was doing, Olenin 
embraced Mar>'anka and was going to kiss her, but 
she suddenly extricated herself, nearly knocked Belet- 
sky over and, pushing the top off the table, sprang 
a^yay tow'ards the stove. There was much shouting 
and laughter. Then Beletsky whispered something to 
the ^Is, and suddenly they ml ran out into the passage 
and locked the door behind them. 

“l^Tiy did you kiss Beletskj' and rvon’t lass me?” 
asked Olenin. 

“Oh, just so I don’t Avant to; that’s alll” she an- 
swered, biting her hp and frowning. “He’s Grandad, 
she added with a smile. She went to the door and 
began to bang at it. have you locked the door, 

you devils?” 

“Well, let them be there, and we’ll stay here,” said 
Olenin, drawing closer to her. 

She f^o^\^3ed, and sternly pushed him away %vith 
her hand. And again she appeared so maje^cally 
handsome to Olenin that he came to his senses and felt 
ashamed of what he was doing. He went to the door 
and began pulling at it himself, 

“Beletsky 1 Open the door! Don’t play the fool P 
Mar\-ank-a again gave a bright, happy laugh. “Ah, 
you’re afraid of me?” she said. 
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“Indeed I am, you’re as cross as your mother” 

“You should spend more of your time with 
Yeroshka; that will make the girls love youl” And she 
smiled, looking straight and close into his eyes. He 
did not know what to reply. 

“And if I were to come to see you,” he let fall. 

“That would be a different matter,” she repKed, 
tossing her head. 

At that moment Beletsky pushed the door open, 
and Maryanka sprang away from it, and in doing so 
her thigh struck Olenin’s leg. “It’s all nonsense what I 
have been thinking about, love and self-abnegation and 
Lukashka. Happiness is the one thing. He who is 
happy is right,” flashed through Olenin’s mind, and 
with a strength tmexpected to himself, he seized and 
kissed Maryanka on her temple and her cheek. 
Maryanka was not angry, but only burst into a loud 
lau^ and ran out to the other girls. 

That was the end of the party. Ustenka’s mother, 
returned from her work, gave the girls a scolding and 
turned them all out 


“Yes,” thought Olenin, as he walked home. “I need 
only slacken the reins a bit and I might faU desperately 
in love with this Cossack girl.” He went to bed with 
these thoughts, but expected it all to blow over, and 
that he would continue to live as before. But the old 
hfe did not return. His relations to Maryanka were 
changed. The waU that had separated them was broken 
down. Olenin now greeted her every time they met 
The master of the house, having returned to 
collect the rent, on hearing of Olenin’s wealth and 
generosity, invited him to his hut The old woman 
received him cordially and, from the day of the party 
onwards, Olenin often went in of an evening and sat 
with them tiU late at night. He seemed to be hving 
in the village just as he used to, but within him 
everything had changed. He spent his days in the forest, 
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and towards dght o’clock, when it began to grow dusk, 
he would go to see his hosts, alone or v.ith Unde 
Yeroshka, They grew so used to him that they were 
surprised when he stayed away. He paid well for his 
\\ine, and a quiet fellow. Vanjaisha would bring 
biTu his tea, and he would sit domi in a comer near the 
stove. The old woman did not mind him, but w'ent on 
wth her wmk, and they talked over their tea or their 
chiJchir about Cossack affairs, about the neighbours, or 
about Russia: Olenin relating and the other inquiring. 
Sometimes he brought a book and read to himself. 
Maryanka crouched like a ^viId goat with her feet drawn 
up under her, sometimes on the ledge above the stove, 
sometimes in a dark comer. She did not take part in 
the conversations, but Olenin saw her eyes and face and 
heard her mo^g or cracking sunflow'er seeds, and he 
felt that she listened with her whole being when he 
spoke; and was aware of her presence whUe he silently 
read to himself. Sometimes he thought her eyes w'ere 
ffved on him and, meeting their radiance, he involun- 
tarily became silent and gazed at her. Then she would 
instantly hide her face, and he would pretend to be 
deep in conversation wth the old woman, W'hile he 
listened all the time to her breathing and to her every 
movement, and waited for her to look at him again. In 
the presence of others she w'as generally bright and 
friendly with him, but when they were alone together 
she was shy and rough. Sometimes he came in before 
Marj'anka had returned home. Suddenly he would hear 
her firm footsteps and catch a glimmer of her blue cot- 
ton smock at the open door. Then she would step 
into the middle of the hut, catch sight of him, and her 
eyes would give a scarcely perceptible kindly smile, and 
he would feel happy and frightened. 

He neither sought nor wished for anything from 
her, but es'eiy' day her presence became more and more 
necessary’ to him. 

Olenin had so fuUy entered into the life of the 
Cossack \illage that his past seemed quite foreign to 
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him. As to the future, especially a future outside the 
world in which he was now Kving, it did not interest 
him at When he received letters from home, from 
relatives and friends, he was offended by the evident 
distress \vith which they regarded him as a lost man, 
while he, in his village, considered those as lost who 
did not live as he was living. He felt sure he would 
never repent of having broken away from his former 
surroxmdings and of having settled down in this village 
to such a solitary and original Hfe. When out on ex- 
peditions and when quartered at one of the forts, he 
felt happy too; but it was here, from under Uncle 
Yeroshka's ■\\dng, from the forest and from his hut at 
the end of the village, and especially when he thought 
of Maryanka and Lukashka, that he seemed to see 
the falseness of his former life. That falseness had 
roused his indignation even before, but now it seemed 
inexpressibly vile and ridiculous. Here he felt more 
and more free every day, and more and more of a man. 
The Caucasus now appeared entirely different to what 
his imagination had painted it He had found nothing 
at all Iffce his dreams, nor like the descriptions of the 
Caucasus he had heard and read. “It’s nothing to do 
with those Caucasian cloaks, precipices, Amalat Beks, 
heroes and villains,” he thought “The people live as 
nature lives: they die, they are bom, they unite, and 
more are bom; they fi^t, eat and drink, rejoice and die, 
without any restrictions but those that nature imposes 
on sun and grass, on animal and tree. They have no 
other laws,” And therefore, these people, compared to 
himself, appeared to him beautifal, strong, and free, 
and the sight of them made him feel ashamed and 
sorry for himself. Often it seriously occurred to him to 
throw up everything, to get registered as a Cossack, to 
buy a house and cattle, and marry a Cossack woman 
(only not Maryanka, Avhom he conceded to Lukashka), 
and to live with Uncle Yeroshka, and go shooting and 
fishing with him, and go with the Cossacks on their 
expeditions. “Why ever don’t I do it? YiTiat am I 
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waiting for?” lie aslced himself, and he egged himself 
on, and shamed himself. “Am I afraid of doing what 
I hold to be reasonable and right? Is the wish to be 
a simple Cossadc, to live close to nature, not to injure 
anyone, but even to do good to others, more stupid 
than my former dreams, such as those of becoming 
a minister of state, or a colonel?” But a voice seemed 
to say that he should wait and not tabe any decision. 
He was held back by a dim consciousness that he 
could not live altogether like Yeroshka and Lukashka, 
because he had a different idea of happiness— he was 
held back by the thought that happiness lay in self- 
abnegation. "What he had done for Lukashka continu- 
ed to give him joy. He kept looking for occasions to 
sacrifice himself for others, but did not meet with them. 
Sometimes he forgot this newly-discovered recipe for 
happiness and considered himself capable of identify- 
ing his life with Uncle Yeroshka’s but he then quickly 
brought himself and promptly clutched at the idea 
of conscious self-abnegation, and from that basis look- 
ed calmly and proudly upon all men and upon the 
happiness of others. 


Just before the grape-gathering, Luk-ashkn came on 
horseback to see Olenin. He looked more dashing 
than ever. 

“\^^ell? Are you getting married?” asked Olenin, 
greeting him merrily. 

Lukashka gave no direct reply. “There, Tve ex- 
changed your horse across the river. Tins is a horse! 
A Kabarda horse from the Lov* stud. I know horses.” 

The)' examined the new horse and made him 
caracole about the yard. The horse really w’as an 
exceptionally fine one, a bay gelding, broad and long 
in the body, with glossy coat, thick silky tail and the 


* Tbe Lov stud farm was considered one of the best in the 
Caucasus. — Ed. 
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soft fine mane and crest of a thoroughbred. He was 
so well fed that one might “go to sleep on his bade,” 
as Lukashka expressed it. His hoofs, eyes, teeth, were 
exquisitely shaped and sharply outlined, as one only 
finds them in very pure-bred horses. Olenin could not 
help admiring the horse; he had not yet met with such 
a beauty in the Caucasus. 

“And how he goes!” said Lukashka, patting its neck. 
“Vvdiat a step! And so clever— he simply runs after his 
master.” 

“Did you have to add much to make the exchange?” 
asked Olenin. 

“Didn’t coimt it,” answered Lukashka with a smile. 
“I got him from a kunak.” 

“A wonderfully beautiful horse! \Vhat would you 
take for it?” Olenm asked. 

“I have been ofFered a hundred and fifty rubles for 
it, but m give it you for nothing,” said' Lukashka 
merrily. “Only say the word, and it’s yours. Lll xm- 
saddle it, and you may take it Only give me some 
sort of a horse for my duties.” 

“No, on no account,” 

“Well, then, here is a present Tve brought you,’ 
said Lukashka, unfastening his girdle and taldng out 
one of the two daggers which hung from it “I got 
it from across the river.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

“And Mother has promised to bring you some 
grapes herself.” 

“That’s quite mmecessary. We’ll settle up some 
day. You see I don’t offer you any money for the 
dagger!” 

“How could you, we are kunaks. It’s just the same 
as with Girei Khan, across the river. He took me into 
his home, and said, 'Choose what you hkel’ So I took 
this sword. It’s om custom.” 

They went into the hut and had a drink. 

“Are you staying here awhile?” asked Olenin. 

“No, I have come to say good-bye. They are 
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sending me from the cordon to a company beyond 
the Terek I am going tonight with my comrade, 
Nazarka.” 

“And when is the wedding to be?” 

“I shall be coming back for the betrothal, and 
then I shall return to the company again,” Lukashka 
replied reluctantly. 

“l^Tiat, and see nothing of your betrothed?” 

“Just so— what is the good of looking at her? If 
you come out on an exp^tion, ask in our company 
for Lukashka the Broad. The number of boars Qiere 
are out there! Tve lulled two. Til take you.” 

‘TVeU, good-bye! Christ be with you.” 

Lukashka mounted his horse, and without calling 
on Marj^anka, rode caracohng down the street, where 
Nazarka n'as already awaiting him. 

“I say, shan’t we call round?” asked Nazarka, 
winking in the direction of Yamka’s house. 

“All ri^t,” said Lukashka, “Here, take my horse 
to her, and if I don’t come soon, give him some hay. 
I shall reach the company by the morning, anyway.” 

“Hasn’t the cadet given you anything more?” 

“I am thankful to have paid him back Avith a dag- 
ger— he was going to ask for the horse,” said Lukashka, 
dismounting and handing over the horse to Nazarka. 

He darted into the yard, past Olenin's very Avindow, 
and came up to the window of the comet’s hut. It 
was already quite dark. Marj’anka, wearing only her 
smock, was combing her hair, preparing for bed. 

“It is me,” whispered the Cossack. 

Maryanka’s look was severely indifferent; but her 
face suddenly brightened when she heard her name. 
She opened the \vindow and leaned out, frightened and 
joyous. 

"l^Tiat— what do you w^ant?” she said. 

“Open!” whispered Lukashka. “Let me in for a 
minute. I am so sick of waiting!” 

He took hold of her head through the window 
and kissed her. 
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“Really, do openl” 

“Why do you talk nonsense? Tve told you I won’t 
Have you come for long?” 

He did not answer, but went on kissing her, and 
she did not ask again. 

“There, I can’t even put my arm round you pro- 
perly throu^ the window,” said Lukashka. 

“Maryanka dearl” came the voice of her mother, 
“who is ihat with you?” 

Lukashka took off his cap, so as not to he reco- 
gnized, and crouched down by the window. 

“Gk), be quickl” whispered Maryanka. “Lukashka 
has called round,” she answered; “he is asking for 
Daddy,” 

“WeU, then send him herel” 

“He’s gone; says he’s in a hurry.” 

In fact, Lukashka, stooping as with big strides he 
passed imder the window's, ran out through the yard 
and towards Yamka’s house, unseen by anyone but 
Olenin, After drinking two bowls of chiJdur he and 
Nazarka rode away to the outpost The night was 
warm, dark, and calm. They rode in silence, only 
the footfall of their horses w^s heard. Lukashka 
started a song about the Cossack Mingal, but stopped 
before he had finished the first verse, and, after a 
pause, turning to Nazarka, said: 

“I say, she wouldn’t let me in!” 

“Oh?” rejoined Nazarka. “I knew she wouldn’t. 
D’you know what Yamka told me? The cadet has begun 
going to their house. Unde Yeroshka brags that he 
got a gun from the cadet for getting him Maryanka.” 

“He lies, the old devU!” said Lukashka angrily. 
“She’s not that kind of girl. If the old devil doesn’t 
look out. I’ll v/arm his sides,” And he began his 
favourite song: 

From the village of Izmailovo, 

From the masters favourite garden, 

A bright-eyed falcon from his cage once flew, 

And soon after him a huntsman young came riding. 
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With his hand he beckoned to the bright-eyed 
falcon: 

“Come, falcon, come, to my right hand. 

For if you come not, the Christian tsar 
Win. hano me, will hang me on high.” 

The bri^t-eyed falcon then made answer: 

“In a golden cage you knew not how to keep me. 
On your right hand you knew not how to hold me. 
Now I tmU fly to the blue sea, far, far away. 

And there I wiU JdU a white swan for myself. 
And I wiU eat my fiR of the sweet swan-flesh.” 
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IX 

The betrothal was taking place in the comet’s 
house. Lukashka had retoned to the village, but had 
not been to see Olenin; and Olenin had not gone to 
the betrothal though he had been invited. He was 
sad, as he had never been since he settled in this Cos- 
sack village. He had seen Lukashka in his best clothes 
go past earlier in the evening %vith his mother, and 
he was worried why Lukashka was so cold towards 
him. Olenin shut himself up in his hut and began 
writing in his diary. 

“I have pondered many things lately, and I have 
changed much,” he wrote, "and I have come back to 
the copy-book maxim; The one way to be happy is 
to love, to love self-denyingly, to love everybody and 
everything; to spread a web of love on all sides and 
to take all who come into it. In this way I have 
caught Vanyusha, Uncle Yeroshka, Lukashka, and 
Maryanka.” 

As Olenin was finishing this sentence, Uncle 
Yeroshka entered the room. 

Yeroshka was in the happiest frame of mind. A 
few evenings before this, Olenin had gone to see hhn, 
and had found him with a proud and happy face deftly 
skinning the carcass of a boar with a small knife in 
the yard. The dogs (Lyam, his pet, among them) 
were lying dose by, watching what he was doing, 
and gently wagging their tails. The little boys were 
respectfully looking at him through the fence, and not 
even teasing him as was their wont. His women neigh- 
bours, who were as a rule not too gracious towards 
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him, greeted him and brought him, one a jug of chi- 
khir, anoAer some clotted cream, and a third a little 
flour. The next day Yeroshlca sat in his store room, 
smeared \vith blood, and distributed pounds of boar- 
flesh, taking in pajunent money from some and wine 
from others. His face dearly expressed: “God has sent 
me luck, I have killed a boar; so now I am wanted.” 
The natural consequence was that he had began to 
drink, and had gone on for four days, never leaving 
the A^lage. Besides which he had had something to 
drink at the betrothal. 

He came to Olenin quite drunk, his face red, his 
beard tangled, but wearing a new red bsshmet trimm- 
ed wth gold braid; and he brought with him a bala- 
laika which he had obtained beyond the river. He 
had long promised Olenin this treat, and felt in the 
mood for it, so that he was sorry to find Olenin 
writing. 

“\XMte on, write on, friend,” he whispered, as if 
he thought some spirit sat between him and the paper 
and must not be frightened away, and he softly and 
silently sat do\vn on the floor. When Uncle Yeroshka 
w^as drunk, his favourite position was on the floor. 
Olenin looked rormd, ordered some wine to be brought, 
and continued to ^vrite. Yeroshka found it dull to 
drink by himself, and he mshed to talk. 

“Tve been to the betrothal at the comet’s. But 
therel They’re s%vinel— Don’t want them!— Have come 
to you.” 

“And where did you get your balalaika?” asked 
Olenin, still writing. 

“Ive been across the river, friend, that’s where I 
got it,” he answered, also very quietly. Tm a master 
on this instrument. Tartar or Cossack, gentlemen’s or 
peasant songs, any kind you like.” 

Olenin looked at him again, snuled, and went on 
writing. 

His smile emboldened the old man. 

“Come, leave off, my lad, leave off!” he said wdth 
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sudden firmness. "Come, somebody has done you 
wrong, but leave them alone, spit on them! Come, 
what's the use of writing and writing, what’s the 
good?” 

And he tried to mimic Olenin by tapping the floor 
with his thick fingers and twisting his fog face to ex- 
press contempt. 

“What’s die good of writing quibbles. Better have a 
spree and show you’re a man!” 

No other conception of writing found a place 
in his head, except that of legal chicanery. Olenin 
burst out laughing, and so did Yeroshka. Then, jump- 
ing up from the floor, the latter began to show off his 
sMl on the balalaika, and to sing Tartar songs. 

“Why write, kind friend! You’d better listen to 
what I’ll sing to you. When you’re dead you’ll not hear 
any more songs. Make merry now!” 

First he sang a song of his own composing, ac- 
companied by a dance: 

Ah, dee, dee, dee, dee, dee, dee. 

When they saw him, where was he? 

In a booth, at the fair. 

He was selling pins there. 

Then he sang a song he had learnt from his for- 
mer sergeant-major friend: 

Deep I fell in love on Monday, 

Tuesday nothing did but sigh, 

Wednesday all my love declared, 

Thursday waited her reply. 

Friday, late, U carhe at last. 

Then dU hope for me was pasti 
Saturday my life to take 
I determined like a man. 

But for my salvation's sake 
Sunday morning changed my plan! 

'Then he sang again: 

Ah, dee, dee, dee, dee, dee, dee. 

When they saw him, where was he? 

And after diat, winking, shrugging his shoulders 
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and footing it to the tune, he sang: 

I will Tiiss you and embrace, 

Bibbons red twine round you; 

And rU caU you little Grace. 

Oh! you little Grace noto do 
Tell me, do you hoe me true? 

And he became so excited that with a sudden flou- 
rish he started dancing all alone around the room^ 

Songs like “dee, dee, dee” — “ gentlemens songs”— he 
sang for Olenin’s benefit, but after drinking three more 
tumblers of childiir he remembered old times and began 
singing real Cossack and Tartar songs. In the midst of 
one of his favourite songs his voice suddenly trembled, 
and he stopped singing, and only continued stnnnming 
on the balalaika. 

“Oh, my dear friendl” he said. 

The strangeness in his voice made Olenin look 
round. The old man \^'as weeping. Tears stood in his 
eyes, and one tear was running down his cheek. “You 
are gone, my yoxmg days, and mtU never come back!” 
he said, sobbing and halting. “Drink, why don’t you 
drink!” he suddenly shouted in a deafening •v’Oice, with- 
out wiping away his tears. 

There was one Tartar song that specially moved 
him. It had few words, but its charm lay in the sad 
refrain: “Ai dai, dalalai!” Yeroshka translated the words 
of the song: “A youth drove his sheep firom the aul to 
the mountains, the Russians came and burned the aul, 
they killed all the men, and took all the women into bon- 
dage. The youth returned from the mountains. \’ifliere 
the aul had stood was an empty waste; his mother not 
there, nor his brothers, nor his house; one tree alone was 
left standing. The youth sat beneath the tree and wept. 
‘Alone like thee, alone am I,’ and began singing: ‘Ai dai, 
dalalai!”’ And the old man repeated several times this 
wailing, heart-rending refrain. 

When he had &ished the refrain, Yeroshka sud- 
denly seized a gun that hung on the wall, rushed out 
into the yard, and fired off both barrels into the air. 
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Then again he began, naore dolefully, his “Ai dai, dalalai 
—ah, ah,” and ceased. 

Olenin followed him into the porch and loolced up 
into the starry sky in the direction where the shots 
had flashed. In the comet’s house there were lights, 
and the sound of voices. Girls were crowding round 
the porch and the ^vindows, and running backwards 
and forwards between the house and the outhouse. 
Some Cossacks rushed out of the house and started 
whooping wildly, re-echoing the refrain of Uncle 
Yeroshkas song and his shots. 

‘Why are you not at the betrothal?” asked Olenin, 

“Never mind them 1 Never mind them 1” muttered 
the old man, who had evidently been offended by 
something there. “Don’t like them, I don’t. Oh, those 
people ! Come back into the hut I Let them make 
merry by themselves and we’ll make merry by our- 
selves.” 

Olenin went in. 

“And Lukashka, is he happy? Won’t he come to 
see me?” he asked. 

‘TVhat, Lukashka? They’ve lied to him and said I 
am getting his girl for you,” whispered the old man. 
“But whacs the girl? She ■wffl be ours if we want her. 
Give enough money— and she’s ours. Til fix it up for 
you. Believe me, I wiU 1” 

“No, Uncle, money can do nothing if she does not 
love me. You’d better not talk like that 1” 

“They don’t love us, you and me. We are orphans,” 
Unde Yeroshka said suddenly, and again he began 
to cry. 

Listening to the old man’s talk, Olenin had drunk 
more than usual. “So now my Lukashka is happy,” 
he thought; yet he felt sad. The old man had drunk 
so much that evening that he fell down on the floor, 
and Vanyusha, who had to call soldiers in to help him, 
spat as they dragged the old man out He was so 
angry with the old man for his bad behaviour that he 
ei'^en forgot to say something in French. 
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It was August. For days the sky had been cloud- 
less; the sun scorched unbearably, and from early 
morning the warm wind raised a whirl of hot sand 
from the dunes and from the road, and bore it in the 
air over rushes, trees, and tillages. 

The grass and the leaves on the trees were coated 
with dust; the roads and dried-up salt-marshes were 
swept bare and rang underfoot. The water had long 
since subsided in the Terek, and was rapidly vanishing 
in the ditches. The slimy banks of the pond near the 
village were trodden bare by the cattle, and all day 
long you could hear the splashing of water and the 
shouting of bathing girls and boys. The sand dunes 
and the rushes \vere already drying up in the steppes, 
and the lowing cattle ran away into the fields in the 
day-time. The wild beasts migrated into the distant 
reed-beds and to the hills beyond the Terek. Mos- 
quitoes and gnats swarmed in thick clouds over the 
lowlands and villages. The snow peaks were hidden 
in grey mist. The air was rarefied and stifling. It 
w'as said that abreks had crossed the now shallow river, 
and were prowling on this side of it. Every night 
the sun set in a glowing red blaze. It was the busiest 
time of the year. The villagers all s%varmed in the 
melon-fields and the vineyards. The vineyards, thick- 
ly overgrown with twining verdure, lay in cool, deep 
shade. Everjrvvhere ripe, heavy, black clusters peeped 
out between the broad translucent leaves. Crealdng 
carts moved slowly along the dusty road from the 
\ineyards, heaped high Avith black grapes. Clusters 
of rapes, crushed by the wheels, lay in the dust. Boys 
and ghls in smocks stained wth grape-juice, \vith 
grapes in their hands and mouths, ran after their 
mothers. On the road one continually came across 
tattered labourers wth baskets of grapes on their 
powerful shoulders; Cossack girls, waapped in ker- 
chiefs to their eyes, drove bullocks harnessed to carts 
laden high Avith fruit. Soldiers who happened to meet 
them asked for grapes, and the girls, clambering up 
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mthout stopping their carts, would take armfuls of 
grapes and drop them into lie skirts of the soldiers’ 
coats. In some homesteads they had already begun 
pressing the fruit; and the smell of the emptied skins 
filled tne air. One saw the blood-red troughs in the 
penthouses in the yards, and Nogai laboin’ers with their 
trousers rolled up and their legs stained with the juice. 
Grunting pigs gorged themselves on the empty skins, 
and rolled about in them. The flat roofs of the out- 
houses were all spread over \vith black clusters that 
were drying in the sun. Crows and magpies crowded 
round the roofs, picking the seeds and fluttering from 
one place to another. 

The fruits of the year’s labour were being merrily 
gathered in; and this year the fruit was xmusuaUy fine 
and plentiful. 

the shady green vineyards, amid a sea of vines, 
on aU sides laughter, songs, merriment, and the voices 
of women were to be heard and glimpses of their 
bright-coloured garments could be seen. 

Just at noon, Maiyanka was sitting in the family 
vineyard in the shade of a peach-tree, getting out the 
family dinner from under an unharnessed cart Oppo- 
site her, on a horse-cloth, sat the comet (now returned 
from school) washing his hands by pouring water on 
them from a little jug. Her little brother, who had 
just come straight out of the pond and stood panting 
and wiping his face with his wide sleeves, gazed anxi- 
ously at his sister and his mother, awaiting his dinner. 
The old mother, with her sleeves rolled up over her 
strong sunburnt arms, was arranging grapes, dried fish, 
clotted cream and bread on a little low circular Tartar 
table. 'The comet wiped his hands, took off his cap, 
crossed himself, and moved nearer to the table. The 
boy seized the jug and eagerly began to drink. The 
mother and daughter crossed their legs imder them 
and sat down by the table. Even in the shade it was 
intolerably hot. An tmpleasant smell hung over the 
vineyard, and the strong warm wind monotonously 
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swaying the tops of the pear, peach, and mulberry 
trees which stood here and there in the vinev^ 
brought no coolness. The comet, having crossed him- 
self once more, took a little jug of chmiir that stood 
behind him covered with a vine-leaf, and after drink- 
ing from the mouth of the jug, passed it to the old 
woman. He had nothing on but his shirt, which was 
unfastened at the neck and exposed his shaggy muscu- 
lar chest. His thin cunning face looked cheerful; 
neither in his attitude nor in his words ^vas his usual 
wiliness to be seen; he was cheerful and natural. 

“Shall we fim'sh the bit beyond the shed tonight?” 
he asked, -wiping his wet beard 

"Well manage it,” replied his ^vife, “if only the 
weather does not hinder us. The Demldns have not 
half-finished yet,” she added. “Ustenka is working all 
on her own there, wearing herself out,” 

“What can you expect of them?” said the old man 
proudly. 

“Here, have a drink, Maryanka dearl” said the old 
woman, passing the jug to the girl. “God willing, weTl 
have enough to pay for the wedding feast,” added 
the old woman. 

“That won’t be yet awhile,” said the comet -with a 
slight froAvn. 

The girl hung her head 

‘TVhy shouldn’t we mention it?” said the old 
\\X)man. “The affair is settled, and the time is drawing 
near too.” 

“Don’t make plans too far ahead,” said the comet. 
“Now we have the harvest to get in.” 

“Have you seen Lukashka's new horse?” asked the 
old woman. “The one Dmitry Andreich gave him is 
gone— he’s exchanged it.” 

^^o, I have not; but I spoke with the servant to- 
day, said the comet. “And he said his master has 
again received a thousand rabies.” 

“Rolling in riches, there’s no other word for it,” 
said the old woman. 
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The whole family felt cheerful and contented. The 
work was going weU. The grapes were more abundant 
and finer than they had expected. After dinner 
Maryanka threw some grass to the oxen, folded her 
beshmet for a pillow, and lay down under the wagon 
on the juicy down-trodden grass. She wore only a 
red silk kerchief over her head, and a faded blue print 
smock; yet she felt unbearably hot. Her face was 
burning and she did not know where to put her feet; 
her eyes were misted xvith sleep and weariness; her 
lips parted involimtarily, and her chest heaved heavily 
and deeply. 

The busy time of year had begun a fortnight ago 
and now die girl’s fife was filled wiQi continuous heavy 
labour. At dawn she jumped up, washed her face with 
cold water, wrapped herself in a shawl, and ran out 
barefoot to see to the cattle. Then she hurriedly put 
on her shoes and her heshmet and, taking a small bundle 
of bread, harnessed the bullocks and drove away to 
the vineyards for the whole day. There she cut the 
grapes and carried the baskets, with only one hour’s 
interval for rest, and in the evening she returned to 
the village, bright and not tired, dragging the bullocks 
by their halters or driving them with a long stick. 
After attending to the cattle, she took some sunflower 
seeds in the wide sleeve of her smock and went to 
the comer of the street to crack them and have some 
fun with the other girls. But as soon as it was dusk, 
she returned home, and after having supper with her 
parents and her brother in the dark outhouse, she went 
into the hut, healthy and free from care, and climbed 
on to the stove-ledge, where, half-drowsing, she listen- 
ed to their lodger’s conversation. As soon as he went 
away, she would throw herself down on her bed and 
sleep smmdly and quietly till morning. And so it went 
on day after day. She had not seen Lukashka since 
the day of their betrothal, but calmly awaited the 
wedding. 
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She had got used to their lodger and felt his intent 
looks udA pleasure. 


Although there was no escape from the heat, and 
the mosquitoes swarmed in the cool shadow of the 
cart, and her little brother tossing about beside her 
kept pushing her, Maryanka, having dra\vn her kerchief 
over her head, was just falling asleep, when suddenly 
their neighbour listed came nmning tow'ards her and, 
diving imder the cart, lay down beside her. 

■ “Sleep, girls, sleep!" said Ustenka, making herself 
comfortable imder the car. "Wait a bit,” she exclaim- 
ed, "that wont do 1” She jumped up, plucked some 
green branches, and stuck them through the wheels on 
both sides of the ^\'agon, and himg her heshmet over 
them. "Let me in,” she shouted to the little boy, as 
she again crept under the cart. “Is this the place for a 
Cossack, with the girls? Go away 1” When alone under 
the cart wth her friend, Ustenka suddenly put both 
her arms round her and, clinging close to her, began 
kissing her cheeks and neck. 

“Darling, darling,” - she kept repeating, between 
bursts of shrill, clear laughter. 

“Itdiy, you’ve learnt it from Grandad,” said 
Maryanka, struggling. “Stop it 1” 

And tiiey both broke into such peals of laughter 
that Maryanka’s mother shouted to them to be quiet 

“Jealous, are you?” asked Ustenka in a whisper. 

“Nonsense! Let us sleep. WTiat have you come for?” 

But Ustenka kept on, “111 tell you Avhat for, you 
just wait!” 

Maryanka raised herself on her elbow and arrang- 
ed her kerchief. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“I know something about your lodger!” 

‘There's nothing to know,” said Maryanka. 

Oh, you rogue of a girl !” said Ustenka, nudging 
her with her elbow and laughing. “Won’t tell anything. 
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Does he come to you?” 

“He does, “V^at of it?” said Maryarika, with a 
sudden blush. 

“Now Tm a simple lass, I teU everybody. Wdiy 
should I pretrad?” said Ustenka; and her bii^t rosy 
face suddenly became pensive. ‘Tm doing nobody 
any harm, am I? I love him, that’s all about it.” 

“Grandad, do you mean?” 

“Yes r 

“But it’s a sin.” 

“Ah, Maryanka! When is a girl to have a good 
time if she doesn’t take the chance while she’s still 
free? When I marry a Cossack, I shall have children 
and put up with my cares. Why, when you get mar- 
ried to Lukashka not even a thought of joy •v^l enter 
your head: it’ll be just children and workl” 

“Well? Some who are married live happily. It 
makes no difference 1” Maryanka replied calmly. 

“Do tell me just this once, what has passed bet- 
ween you and Lukashka?” 

“V^at has passed? He proposed a match. Father 
put it off for a year; but now it’s been settled, and 
they’ll marry us in autumn.” • 

“But what did he say to you?” 

Maryanka smiled, 

“What should he say? He said he loved me. He 
kept asking me to come to the vineyards with him,” 

“What a sticker he is 1 You didn’t go, did you? And 
what a daredevil he has become I He’s the pride of 
the village. He makes merry out there in the army 
too 1 The other day our Kirfe came home. What a 
horse Lukashka’s got I he said. But I expect he frets 
after you all the same. And what else did he say?” 

“Must you know everything?” said Maryanka 
laughing. “One night he rode up to my ^vindow, tipsy, 
and asked me to let him in.” 

“And you didn’t let him?” 

“Let him in, indeed 1 Once I have said a thing, I 
keep to it, firm as a rock,” Maryanka answered seriously. 
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“But he’s a fine fellow ! If he wanted her, no girl 
would refuse him.” 

"Well, let him go to the others,” Maryanha replied 
proudly. 

“jf^en’t you sorry for him?” 

“I am, but I ^vfil have no nonsense. It’s wrong.” 

Ustenka suddenly dropped her head on her friend’s 
breast, seized hold of her and shook -with smothered 
laughter. ‘Tou silly fooll” she exclaimed quite out of 
breath. “You dont want to be happy.” And she 
began tickling Maryanka. 

■ “Hi, leave off 1” said Mary'anka, screaming and 
laughing. 

“Hark at those young devils 1 Quite frisky 1 Not 
tired yet 1” came the old woman’s ^eepy voice from 
the cart 

‘Tou don’t want happiness,” repeated Ustenka in 
a whisper, rising a little. “But you are lucky, that yon 
are 1 How they love you 1 You are so prickly, and 
yet they love you. Ah, if I were in your place Td 
soon turn your lodger’s head 1 I noticed him when you 
were at our house. He was ready to eat you %vith his 
eyes. The things Grandad has given me 1 And yours, 
they say, is the richest of the Russians. His orderly 
says they have their o\vn serfs.” 

Maryanka raised herself, and after thinking a 
moment, smiled. 

“Do you know what he once told me, the lodger, 
I mean?” she said, biting a blade of grass. “He said, 
Td like to be a Cossack like Lukashka or your brother 
Lazutka.’ What do you think he meant?” 

“Oh, just told you the first thing that came into 
his head,” ans^vered Ustenka. “What does mine not 
say ! Just as if he ■was loony 1” 

Maryanka dropped her head on her folded beshmet, 
threw her arm over Ustenka’s shoulder, and shut her 
eyes. “He unuted to come and work in the -vin^ard 
today. Father asked him,” she said after a short silence, 
and fell asleep. 
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XII 

The sun had come out from behind the pear-tree 
that had shaded the cart, and, even through the 
branches that XJstenka had fixed up, it scorched the 
faces of the sleeping girls. MaryanJca woke up and 
began arranging the kerchief on her head. Looking 
about her, beyond the pear-tree she noticed their lodger, 
who, with his gun on his shoulder, stood talking to her 
father. She nudged Ustenka and smilingly pointed 
him out to her. 

“I went yesterday, and didn’t find a thing,” Olenin 
was saying as he looked about him uneasily, not seeing 
Maryanka through the branches, 

“Ah, you shotild go out in that direction, describe 
an arc. There is a disused vineyard, denominated as 
the waste, hares are always to be found there,” said the 
comet, at once changing his manner of speech, 

“A fine thing to go looking for hares in' these busy 
times! You had better come and help us, and do some 
work %vith the girls,” the old woman said merrily. 
“Now then, girls, up with you 1” she cried. 

Maryanka and Ustenka under the cart were whis- 
pering, and could hardly restrain their laughter. 

Since it had become known that Olenin had given 
a horse worth fifty rubles to Lukashka, his hosts had 
become more amiable; the comet seemed particularly 
pleased at his daughters gro^ving intimacy with Olenin. 

“But I don’t know how to do the work,” replied 
Olenin, trying not to look through the green branches 
under the cart, where he had now noticed Maryanka’s 
blue smock and red kerchief. 
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“Come, 111 give you some peaches,” said the old 
woman. 

“Ancient Cossack hospitalit}', just her old womans 
silliness,” said the comet, explaining his Avife’s Avords 
as if to correct them. "In Russia, I expect, its not 
so much peaches as pineapple jam and preserve you 
have been accustomed to eat at your pleasure.” 

“So you say hares are to be found in the disused 
Adnej^ard?” asked Olenin. “I aatU go there. And 
throAving a hasty glance through the green branches, 
he raised his cap and disappeared between the regular 
roAvs of green vines. 

The sun had already sunk behind the fence of the 
Auneyards and its broken rays Avere gleaming through 
the translucent leaves, Avhen Olenin returned to his 
hosts’ vineyard. The Avind had dropped, and a cool 
freshness Avas beginning to qrread around. By some 
instinct Olenin recognized fr^ afar Maryanka’s blue 
smock among the roAvs of vines, and, picking grapes 
on his Avay, he approached her. His tired dog went 
on ahead, also seizing low-hanging clusters of grapes 
in its Avet mouth. 

Marj'anka, her face flushed, her sleeves rolled up, 
and her kerchief doAvn beloAv her chin, Avas rapidly 
cutting the •heaA'y clusters and lajing them in a basket. 
Without letting go of the A-ine she had hold of, she 
stopped to srtiile pleasantly at him, and resumed her 
AAnric. Olenin drew near, and slung his gim over his 
back to have his hands free. ‘TMiere are the others, 
God be AAlth you? Are you alone?” he had meant to 
say. But he did not say it, and only raised his cap 
in silence. He felt imcomfortable Avhen alone AAuth 
Maryanka, but as if on purpose to torture himself, he 
approached her. 

“YouTl be shooting the AA'omen AAuth your gun like 
that,” said Maryanka. 

No, I shant shoot them.” They AA^ere both silent, 
and^then, after a pause, she said: “You should help 
me.” He took out his knife and began silently to cut 
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off the clusters. Reaching down under the leaves, he 
cut a thick bunch, weighing about three pounds, ihe 
grapes of which grew so dose that they flattened eadi 
other for want of space, and showed it to Maryanka. 

“Must they all be cut? Isn’t this one too green?” 

“Give it here.” 

Their hands touched, Olenin took her hand, and 
she looked at him smiling. 

“Are you going to be married soon?” he asked. 

She did not answer, and turned away -with un- 
smiling eyes. 

“Do you love Lukashka?” 

“What's that to you?” 

“I envy him.” 

“Very likely 1” 

“No, really. You are so beautiful I” 

And he suddenly felt terribly ashamed of having 
said it, the words seemed so commonplace to him. 
He flushed, lost control of himself, and seized both 
her hands. 

“Whatever I am, Tm not for you. Why do you 
make fun of me?” replied Maryanka, but her look 
showed how certainly she knew he was not making 
fun, 

“Making fun? If you only knew how I — 

The words soimded still more commonplace, they 
accorded still less with what he felt; but stiU he conti- 
nued, “I don’t know what I would not do for you.” 

“Leave me alone, you sticker 1” 

But her face, her shining eyes, her swelling bosom, 
her shapely legs, said something quite different. It 
seemed to him that she imderstood how petty were 
all the thin gs he had said, but that she was superior 
to such considerations. It seemed to him she had long 
known all he washed, yet was unable, to tell her, but 
wanted to hear how he would say it 

“And how can she help knowdng,” he thought, 
“since I only want to teU her all that she herself is? But 
she does not wish to understand, does not wish to 
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X • 

“ilullol” Ustenka's high-pitched voice called sud- 
denly from behind the vines, and then her shrill laugh. 
“Come and help me, Dmitry Andreich. I am aU 
alone ” she cried, thruking her round, naive little face 
through the vines. 

Olenin did not ans\ver, nor move from his place. 

Maryanka went on cutting, but continually looked 
up at Olenin. He was about to say something, but 
stopped, shrugged his shoulders and, jerking the strap 
of Ms gun, \\'alked \wth rapid strides out of the ^'ine- 
yard. 


He stopped once or tance, listening to the ring- 
ing laughter of Maryanka and Ustenka, who had got 
together and were shouting something. Olenin spent 
the whole evening hunting in the forest. He returned 
home at dusk, empty-handed. As he crossed the yard, 
he noticed the open door of the outhouse, and a blue 
smock showing duough it He called to Vanyusha 
very loud, so as to let them know that he was back, 
and then sat do^vn in the porch in his usual place. 
His hosts had already returned from the \’ine}'ard; they 
came out of the outhouse and entered the hut, but did 
not ask him in. Maryanka went out’ of the gate twice. 
Once in the twilight it seemed to him that she was 
looking at him. With eager eyes he followed her every 
movement, but could not make up his mind to approach 
her. VTien she disappeared into die hut he left the 
porch and began pacing up and doivn the yard, listen- 
ing to eveiy^ soimd in his hosts’ hut. He heard them 
talking in the evening, heard them having their supper, 
and pulling out their bedding, and getting into bed; 
he heard Maryanka laughing at somef^g, and then 
heard everything growing gradually quiet 

_The comet and his >vife talked awhile in whispers, 
and someone w^as breathing. Olenin w'ent back to his 
hut Vanyusha lay asleep in his dothes. Olenin enried 
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him, and again went out to pace the yard, always ex- 
pecting something, but no one came, no one moved, 
and he only heard the regular breathing of three people. 
He knew Maryanka’s breathing and listened to it and 
to the beating of his own heart. In the village everj'- 
thing was quiet The waning moon rose late and the 
deep-breathhig cattle in the yard became more visible 
as they lay down or slowly rose. “What is it I wantr^ 
Olenin asked himself angrily but could not tear him- 
self away from the enchantment of the night. Sudden- 
ly he thought he distinctly heard the floor creak and 
tire sound of footsteps in his hosts’ hut. He rushed 
to the door, but aU was silent again, except for the 
sound of regular breathing, and in the yard tire buffalo 
cow, after a deep sigh, again moved, heaved herself 
to her feet, swished her t^ and something splashed 
steadily on the dry day ground, and then she lay down 
again in the dim moonlight. He asked himself: “What 
am I to do?” and firmly decided to go to bed, but 
again he heard sounds, and in his imagination there 
rose the image of Maryanka coming out into this moon- 
ht misty night, and again he rushed to her wiodow, 
and again heard the sound of footsteps. Not till just 
before dawn did he go up to her window and push 
at the shutter and then run to the door, and this time 
he really heard Maryanka sigh and her footsteps. He 
grasped the latch and knocked. The floor hardly 
creaked under the bare cautious feet which aproached 
the door. The latch clicked, the door creaked, and 
he noticed a faint smell of marjoram and pumpkin as 
the figure of Maryanka appeared in the doorway. He 
saw her only for an instant in the moonlight. She 
slammed the door and, muttering something, ran lightly 
back again. Olenin began rapping softly, but tiiere 
was no response. He ran to the window and listened. 
Suddenly he was startled by a shrill squealq^ man’s 
voice. 

“Finel” exclaimed a rather small yotmg Cossack in 
a white cap, coming across the yard dose to Olenin. 
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“I saw it all . . . fine I” , o ^ 

Olenin recognized Nazarka, and was silent, not 

knowing what to do or say. 

“Ftael I’ll go and tell them at the oflBce, and l U 
tell her father I That’s a fine comet’s daughter! Ones 
not enough for her.” 

“\Vbat do you want of me, what are you atterr 

said Olenin. , m >> 

“Nothing; I'll just tell them at the office. 

Nazarka spoke very loud, and evidently did so 
intentionally, adding; “Clever cadet, eh!”^ 

Olenin trembled and grew • pale. “Gome here, 
here!” 

He seized the Cossack firmly by the arm and drew 
him towards his huL “Nothing happened, she did not 
let me in and I meant no harm either. She is a decent 
girl—” 

"\Ve won’t go into that — 

“But all the same 111 give you somet h i n g now. 
Wait a bit I” 

Nazarka said nothing. Olenin ran into his hut 
and brought out ten rubles, which he gave to the 
Cossack. 

“Nothing happened, but still I was to blame, so 
I give thisl Only for God’s sake don’t let anyone know, 
for nothing happened — ” 

“I %vish you joy,” said Nazarka, laughing, and went 
away. 

Nazarka had come to the village that ni^t at 
Lukashka's biddmg, to find a place to hide a stolen 
Imrse, and passing by on his way home, had heard 
the sound of footsteps. When he returned next morn- 
ing to his rompany, he bragged to his friend, and told 
hun how cleverly he had made ten rubles. 

Next morning Olenin met his hosts, and they knew 
nothmg about the events of the night. He did not 

a little when 

Je looked at hun Next night he also passed without 
sleep, vainly wandering about the yard. The day 
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after, he piiiposely spent shooting, and in the evening 
he went to see Beletsky, to escape from his o\vn 
thoughts. He ^vas afraid of his o^vn feelings, and 
promised himself not to go to his hosts’ any more. 

The following night he was roused by the sergeant- 
major. His company was ordered to start at once on 
a raid. 

Olenin was glad this had happened, and thought 
he would not again return to the village. 

The raid lasted four days. The commander, who 
was a relative of Olenin’s, desired to see him, and 
ofiFered to let him remain with the stafE, but this Olenin 
declined. He found that he could not live away from 
the village, and asked to be allowed to return, to it. 
For having taken part in the raid, he received a 
soldier’s cross, which he had formerly so much desired. 
Now he was quite indifferent about it, and even more 
indifferent about his promotion, the order for which 
bad still not arrived. 

Accompanied by Vanyusha, he rode back to the 
cordon without accident, several hours in advance of 
the rest of the company. He spent the whole evening 
in his porch, watching Maryanka, and he again walked 
about the yard, without aim or thought, ^ night. 


It was late when he awoke the next day. His 
hosts were no longer in. He did not go shooting; nmv 
he took up a book, now went out into the porch, and 
now again re-entered the hut and lay down on the 
bed. Vanyusha thought he was ill. 

Towards evening Olenin got up, resolutely began 
writing and wrote on till late in the evening. He 
wrote a letter, but did not post it, because he felt that 
no one would have understood what he wanted to say; 
and, besides, it was not necessary that anyone but 
himself should understand it. 

This is what he wrote: 

‘T receive letters of condolence from Russia. They 
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are afraid that I shall perish, buried in these vdlds. 
They say about me: “He ^^’iU become coarse; he will 
be behind the times in everj^thing; he will take to drmk, _ 
and who knows but that he may marry a Cossack girl.’ 
It v.'as not for nothtog, they say, that General Yennolov 
declared: ‘Anyone ser\'ing in the Caucasus for ten 
years either drinks himself to death or marries a loose 
woman.’ How terriblel Indeed, it won’t do for me to 
ruin myself when I might have the great happiness of 
even becoming the Countess B — ’s husband, or a 
Court chamberlain, or a Marechal de noblesse of my 
district. Oh, how repulsive and pitiable you all seem 
to met You do not Imow what happiness is, and what 
life isl One must once taste life in all its natural beauty! 
One must see and understand what I see every day 
before me; those eternally unapproachable snowy peaks, 
and a majestic woman in that primitive beauty in which 
the first woman must have come from her Creator’s 
hands. 'Then it becomes dear who is ruining himself, 
and who is living truly or falsely — you or I. If you 
only knew how despicable and pitiable you, in your 
delusions, seem to me! When I picture to myself, in 
place of my hut, my forests, and my love, those draw- 
ing-rooms, those women vith their pomaded hair eked 
out wth false curls, those unnatur^y grimacing lips, 
those hidden, feeble, deformed limbs, and that chat- 
ter of obligatory d^a^ving-room conversation, which has 
no right to the name— I feel xmendurably revolted. I 
then see before me those obtuse faces, those ricii eligi- 
ble girls, whose looks seem to say: ‘It’s all right, you 
may come near, even thou^ Tm rich,’— and that ar- 
ranging and rearranging of seats, that shameless match- 
making, and that eternal tittle-tattle and pretence; those 
rules— with whom to shake hands, to whom only to 
nod, \vith whom to converse (and aU this done deli- 
berately, -with a comiction of its inevitability), that 
cnntimial eimui in the blood passing on from genera- 
tion to generation. Try to understand or believe just 
this one thing: you need only see and comprehend 
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what truth and beauty are, and all that you now say , 
and think and aU your wishes for me and for yourselves 
will crumble to dust I 

“Happiness is being with Nature, seeing her, and 
conversing with her, ‘He may even (God forbid) 
marry a common Cossack girl, and be quite lost social- 
ly,’ I can ima^e them saying of me with sincere pityl 
Yet the one thing I desire is to be quite ‘lost,’ in your 
sense of the word. I wish to marry a common Cossack 
girl, and I dare not, because it would be a height of 
happiness of which I am xmworthy. 

“Three months have passed since I first saw the 
Cossack ^1, Maryanka. The views and prejudices of 
the world I had left were still fresh in me. I did not 
then believe that I could love this woman. I delighted 
in her beauty just as I delighted in the beauty of the 
moimtains and the sky, nor could I help deh'^ttng in 
her, for she is as beautiful as they. I found that the 
sight of her beauty had become a necessity of my life, 
and I began asking myself whether 1 did not love her. 
But I could find nothhig within myself at all like love, 
as I had imagined it to be. Mine was not the restless- 
ness of loneliness and desire for marriage, nor was it 
platonic, still less a carnal love, such as I have experi- 
enced, I needed only to see her, to hear her, to Imow 
that she was near; and if I was not happy, at least 1 
was at peace. 

“After an evening gathering at which I met her 
and touched her, I felt that between that woman and 
myself there existed an indissoluble though tmack- 
nowledged bond against which I could not struggle; 
yet I did struggle, I asked myself: Ts it possible to 
love a woman who wiU never understand the pro- 
foundest interests of my life? Is it possible to love a 
woman simply for her beauty, to love a statue?” But I 
was already in love with her, though I did not yet 
trust to my feelings. 

“After that evening, when I first spoke to her, our 
relations changed. Before that, she had been to me a 
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remote but majestic object of external nature; but since 
then, she has become a human being. I began to meet 
her, to talk to her, and sometimes to go to work for 
her father and to spend whole evenings with them, and 
in this intimate intercourse she remained still in my 
eyes just as pinre, inaccessible, and majestia She al- 
ways responded wth equal calm, pride, and cheerful 
indifference. Sometimes she was friendly, but general- 
ly her every look, ev'^ery word, and her every movement 
expressed this indifference— not contemptuous, but 
overwhelming and bewitching. Every day, mth a 
feigned smile on my lips, I tried to play a part, and 
wtii torments of passion and desire in my heart 1 
spoke banteringly to her. She saw that I was dissem- 
bling, but looked straight at me, cheerfully and simply. 
This position became rmbearable. I wished not to 
deceive her, but to tell her aU I felt and thought. I 
was extremely agitated. We were in the vinej'ard 
when I began to tell her of my love, in words I am 
now ashamed to remember. I am ashamed because I 
ought not to have dared to speak so to her, for she 
stood far above such words, and above the feeling 
they were meant to express. I said no more, but from 
that day my position has been intolerable. I did not 
wsh to abase myself by continuing our former flippant 
relations, and at the same time I felt that I had not 
yet reached the level of straight and simple relations 
with her. I asked myself despairin^y, "What am I to 
do?’ In foolish dreams I imagined her, now as my 
mistress and now as my ^\’ife, but rejected both ideas 
TOth disgust To make her a wanton woman would 
be dreadful. It would be miu-der. To turn her into 
a fine lady, the Avife of Dmitry Andreyevich Olenin, 
like a Cossack woman here who is married to one of 
our officers, woiJd be still worse. Now could I turn 
Cossack, like Lukashka, and steal horses, get drunk on 
chikliir, ^g rollicking songs, loll people, and, when 
dinnk, climb in throum her window to spend the night 
%vithout a thought of who and what I am, it would 
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be different; then we might understand one another, 
and I might be happy. 

“I tried to throw myself into that land of life, but 
was stfU more conscious of my own weakness and arti- 
ficiality. I could not forget myself and my complex, 
distorted, ugly past; and my future appears to me still 
more hopeless. Every day I have before me the dis- 
tant snowy mountains, and this majestic, happy woman. 
But not for me is the only happiness possible in the 
world; I cannot have this womanl The most terrible 
and yet sweetest in my condition is that I feel that 
I imderstand her, but that she will never understand 
me; not because she is inferior; on the contrary she 
ou^t not to understand me. She is happy, she is like 
nature; consistent, cahn, and self-sufficient; and I, a 
weak deformed being, want her to understand my de- 
formity and my torments! I have not slept at night, 
but have aimlessly passed the time imder her windows, 
not rendering accoimt to myself of what was happen- 
ing to me. 

“On the 18th our company started on a raid, and 
I spent three days away from the village. I was sad 
and apathetic; the usual songs, cards, drinking-bouts, 
and talk of rewards in the regiment, were more repul- 
sive than ever to me. Yesterday I rettnmed home, and 
saw her, my hut. Uncle Yeroshka, and looked at the 
snowy moimtains from my porch, and was seized by 
such a strong, new feeling of joy that I imderstood it 
all, I love this woman; I feel real love for the first 
and only time in my life. I know what has befallen 
me. I do not fear to be degraded by this feeling; I 
am not ashamed of my love, I am proud of it It is 
not my fault that I love. It has come about against 
my wiU. I tried to escape from my love by self- 
abnegation, and tried to devise a joy in the Cossack 
Lukashka and Maryanka’s love, but thereby only stir- 
red up my own love and jealousy. 

“This is not the ideal, the so-called exalted love, 
which I have known before; not that sort of attach- 
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ment in which you admire your own Io\-e, and feel 
that the soiurce of your emotion is within yourself, and 
do everything yovurself. I have felt that too. It is 
still less a desire for enjoyment; it is something diffe- 
rent. Perhaps in her I love nature, the personification 
of all that is beautiful in nature; yet I am not acting 
by my own \vill, it is some elemental force that loves 
through me; the whole of God’s world, all natme, 
presses this love into my soul, and says, “Love her.' 
I love her not Avith my mind, or my imagination, but 
with my whole being. Loving her, I feel myself to be 
an integral part of all God’s joyous world. 

“I UTTote before about the new convictions to which 
my solitary life had brought me; but no one Icnows 
\vith what labomr they shaped themselves wthin me, 
and wth what joy I realized them, and saw a new 
rray of life opening out before me; nothing was dearer 

to me than those convictions And now . . . love has 

come, and neither they, nor any regrets for them, 
remainl 

“It is even difficult for me to believe that I could 
have prized such a one-sided, cold, and abstract state 
of mind. Beauty came and scattered to the "winds all 
that laborious inward toU; and no regret remains for 
what has -vanished I Self-abnegation is aU nonsense 
and absurdity! It is pride, a refuge from deserved un- 
happiness, and salvation from the envy of others’ hap- 
piness. “Live for others, and do good!’— \Vhy? when in 
my soul there is only love for myself, and the desire 
to love her, and to live her life \vith her. Not for 
others, not for Lukashka I now desire happiness. I 
do not now love those others. Formerly I should have 
told myself that this is -wrong. I should have tormen- 
ted myself with the questions: What -will become of 
her, of me, and of Lukashka? Now I don’t care. I 
do not live by my oum -uill, there is something stronger 
than I which directs me. I suffer; but formerly I was 
dead, and only no^v do I live. Xoday I will go to 
their house and \vill tell her everything.” 


XI 

Late that evening, after writing this letter, Olenin 
went to his hosts’ house. The old woman was sitting 
on a bench behind the stove, unwinding cocoons. 
Maryanlca, with her head imcovered, sat sewing by 
the light of a candle. On seeing Olenin she jumped 
up, took her kerchief and stepped to the stove. 

“Maryanka dear,” said her mother, “won’t you sit 
here with us a while?” 

No, Fm bare-headed,” she replied, and sprang up 
on the stove. 

Olenin could only see a knee and one of her shape- 
ly legs hanging down from the ledge. He treated 
the old woman to tea. She treated her guest to clotted 
cream, which she sent Maryanka to fetch. But, having 
put a plateful on the table, Maryanka again sprang 
on the stove, and Olenin only felt her eyes upon h i m . 
They talked of household matters. Dame Ulitka be- 
came animated, and went into raptures of hospitality. 
She brought Olenin preserved grapes and . a grape tart, 
and some of her best wine, and pressed him to eat 
and drink ■with the rough yet proud hospitahty of coun- 
try folk, which is only found among those who pro- 
duce their bread by the labour of their own hands. 

The old woman, who had . at first so astonished 
Olenin by her rudeness, now often touched him by 
her simple tenderness towards her daughter. 

"Yes, we need not offend the Lord by grumbling! 
We have enough of everything, thank God. We have 
pressed enough chikhir, and done our preserving, and 
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when we have sold three or four barrels of grapes, we 
shall still have enough left to drink. Don’t be in a 
hurry to leave us. We ^vill make merry together at the 
wedding.” 

"And when is the wedding to be?” asked Olenin, 
feeling the blood suddenly rush to his face, while his 
heart beat irregularly and painfully. He heard a move- 
ment on the stove, and the sound of seeds being 
cracked. 

"IVeU, you know, it ought to be next week. We 
are quite ready,” the old woman replied, as simply 
and quietly as though Olenin did not exist. “I have 
got everyt^g ready for Maryanka. We will give her 
away properly. Only there’s one thing not quite ri^t 
Our Lukashka has been running wild lately. Much 
too xxild 1 He’s up to his tricks. 'The other day a 
Cossack came here from his company and said he had 
been to Nogai.” 

“He must mind he does not get caught,” said 
Olenin. 

“Yes, that’s what I tell him. *Mind, Lukashka, 
don’t you get into mischief. Well, of course a young 
feUow naturally -wants to cut a dash. But there’s a 
time for eveiyihing. Suppose you have captured or 
stolen something and kfll^ an abrek! Well, you’re a 
fine fellowl But noxv you should settle dowm, or else 
there’ll be trouble.” 

“Yes, I saw him a time or two in the di-vision; 
he was always ha-ving a good time. He has sold an- 
other horse,” said Olenin, and glanced towards the 
stove. 

A pair of large dark eyes glittered at him severely 
and even hostilely. 

He felt ashamed of what he had said. "What of 
it? He does no one any harm,” Maryanka remarked 
suddenly. “He makes merr>' on his owm money.” And 
lowering her legs, she jumped do\\m from the stove 
and went out, banging ie door. Olenin followed her 
uith his eyes as long as she was in the house; and 
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then looked at the door and waited, understanding 
nothing of what Dame Ulitka was telling him. 

A few minutes later some visitors arrived: an old 
man. Dame Ulitkas brother, with Uncle Yeroshka, and 
following them came Maryanka and Ustenka. 

“Good evening,” squeaked Ustenka. “Still on 
holiday?” she added, turning to Olenin. 

“Yes, still on holiday,” he replied, and felt, he did 
not know why, ashamed and iU at ease. 

He wished to go away, but could not. It also 
seemed to him impossible to keep silent. The old man 
helped him by astog for a drink, and they had a drink. 
Olenin drank with Yeroshka, with the other Cossack, 
and again with Yeroshka, and the more he drank the 
heavier was his heart But the two old men grew 
merry. The girls climbed on to the stove, where they 
sat whispering and looking at the men, who drank 
till it was late. Olenin did not talk, but drank more 
than the others. The Cossacks were shouting. The 
old woman would not let them have any more chiJdiir, 
and tried to get rid of them. The girls laughed at 
Uncle Yeroshfe, and it was past ten when they all 
went out into the porch. The old men invited themselves 
to finis h their merry-making at Olenin’s. Ustenka ran 
off home, and Yeroshka led the old Cossack to Vany- 
usha. The old woman went out to tidy up the shed. 
Maryanka remained alone in the hut Olenin felt sud- 
denly fresh and joyous, as if he had only just woken 
up. He noticed everything, and having let the old 
men pass ahead, he turned back to the hut where 
Maryanka was preparing for bed. He went up to her 
and wished to say something, but his voice broke. 
She moved away from him, sat down cross-legged on 
her bed in the comer, and silently looked at him with 
wild and frightened eyes. She was evidently afraid of 
him. Olenin felt this. He felt sorry and ashamed of 
himself, and at the same time proud and pleased that 
he aroused at least that feeling in her. 

“Maryanka!” he said, "Will you never take pity on 
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me? I can’t tell you how I love you.” 

She moved still farther a^vay and said; Tlasten to 
the ^vine taltogl. . .You’ll get nothing from me!” 

T^Io, it is not the wne. Do not marry Lulcashka. 
I \vill marry you,” 

“What am I saying,” he thought as he uttered 
these words. “Shall I be able to say the same to- 
morrow? Yes, I shall, I am sure I shall, and I ^^^ll repeat 
it now,” replied an iimer voice. 

“WiU you marty me?” 

She looked at Wi seriously, and her fear seemed 
to have passed. 

“Maryanka, I shall go out of my mind I I am not 
myself. I will do whatever you tell me,” and madly 
tender words came from his lips of their own accord. 

“Now then, what are you babbling about?” she 
interrupted, suddenly seizing the arm he was stretching 
towards her. She did not push his arm away, but 
pressed it firmly rvith her strong hard fingers. 

“Do gentlemen marry Cossack girls? Go away!” 

“But ^vill you? Everything ” 

"And w’hat shall we do wth Lukashka?” she said, 
laughing. 

He snatched away the arm she was holding and 
firmly embraced her young body, but she sprang away 
like a fawn and ran barefooted into the porch; Olenin 
came to his senses and was terrified at himself. He 
again felt himself inexpressibly vile compared to her, 
yet not repenting for an instant what he had said, he 
went home and, without even glancing at the old men 
who were drinldng in his room, he lay dowm and fell 
asleep more soimdly than he had done for a long time. 

’The ne.xt day was a holiday. In the evening all 
the people of the xillage, their holiday clothes gleam- 
ing in the sunset, were out in the street That season 
more wine than usual had been produced, and the 
people were nou^ free from their labours. In a month 
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the Cossacks were to start on a campaign, and in many 
families preparations were being made for weddings. 

Most of the people gathered in the square, in 
front of the Cossack village office and near the two 
shops, in one of which sweetstuffs and pumpkin seeds 
were sold, in the other kerchiefs and cotton prints. 
On the earth-embankment of the office building sat or 
stood round the old men in sober grey or black coats, 
without gold trimmings or any land of ornament. 
They conversed among themselves quietly, in measmred 
tones, about the harvest, about the young folk, about 
village affairs, and about old times, lool^g on \vith 
dignified composure at the younger generation. Pass- 
ing by them, the women and ^Is stopped and bent 
their heads. The yoimg Cossacfc respectfully slacken- 
ed their pace and raised their caps, holding them for 
a while over their heads. The old men would then stop 
speaking. Some of them watched the passers-by 
severely, others kindly, and in their turn slowly took 
off their caps and put them on again. 

The Cossack girls had not yet started dancing 
their khorooods.^ Ehessed in their bright-coloured besh~ 
mets, \vith white kerchiefs on their heads pulled down 
to their eyes, they sat in groups, either on the ground 
or on the earth-banks about the houses, sheltered from 
the slanting rays of the sun, and laughed and chattered 
in their ringing voices. Little boys and girls, playing 
in the square, sent their ball high up into the dear sl^ 
and ran about squealing and shouting. Older girls 
had already started dancing, and were singing timidly 
in their thin shrill voices. Clerks, lads not in the 
service, or home for the festival, bright-faced, and 
wearing smart white or ’ red gold-trimmed Circassian 
coats, went about arm in arm, in twos or threes, from 
one group of women or girls to another, and stopped, 
joldng and flirting wth them. The Armenian shop- 
keeper, in a gold-trimmed coat of fine blue clo^ 

®The khorovod is a ring formed by girls, who move round 
singing. — Tr. 
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stood at the open door of his shop, through which piles 
of folded bright-coloured kerchiefs were visible, and 
with the conscious pride of an oriental tradesman, 
waited for customers. Two red-bearded barefooted 
Chechens, who had come from beyond the Terek to 
see the festival, squatted on their heels outside the 
house of a friend, nonchalantly smoking their little 
pipes and occasionally spitting as they watched the 
viuagers and exchanged remarks with one another in 
their rapid guttural speech. Occasionally a workaday- 
looking soldier in an old overcoat passed among the 
bright-dad groups. Here and there the songs of tipsy 
Cossacks, who were merry-making, could ^eady be 
heard. All the houses were locked up; the porches 
had been scrubbed clean the day before. Even the old 
women were out in the street, which was everywhere 
littered wth and husks of pumpkin and melon seed. 
The air was warm and stiU, the sky deep and dear. 
Beyond the roofs the dull-white mountain range, which 
now seemed very near, was turning pink in the glow 
of the evening sim. Now and then, fr^ the other side 
of the river, came the distant boom of a cannon, but 
above the village, mingling with one another, floated 
the merry sounds of the holiday, 

Olenin had been pacing the yard all that morning, 
hoping to see Maryanka. But having put on her best 
clothes, she went to mass at the chapel, and afterwards 
sat v-ith the other girls on an earth-embankment, crack- 
ing seeds, sometimes, again together udth her compa- 
nions, she ran home, and each time gave the lodger a 
bright and kindly look. Olenin felt afraid to address 
her pl^duUy, and in the presence of others. He wish- 
ed to finish telling her what he had begun to say the 
night before, and to get her to give him a definite 
answer. He waited for another moment like that of 
yesterday evening; but the moment did not come, and 
he felt that he could not remain any longer in this 
uncertainty. She went out into the street again, and 
after wailing a while he, too, went out, and w'thout 
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knowing where he was going he followed her. He 
passed by the comer where she was sitting in her 
shining blue satin beshmet, and with an aching heart 
he heard the girls laughing behind him. 

Beletsky’s hut looked out on to the square. As 
Olenin was passing it he heard Beletsky’s voice calling 
to him, “Come in,” and in he went. 

After exchanging a few words they both sat down 
by the window, and were soon joined by Yeroshka, 
who came in dressed in a new beshmet, and sat down 
on the floor beside them. 

“There, that’s the aristocratic party,” said Beletslq^ 
with a smile, pointing with his cigarette to a bright- 
coloured group at the comer. “Mine is there too. Do 
you see her? In red. That’s a new beshmet she’s wear- 
ing. Why don’t you start the bhorovod?^ he shouted, 
leaning out of the ^vindow. “Wait a bit, and then, 
when it grows dark, let us go too. Then we will in- 
vite them to Ustenka’s. We must arrange a ball for 
theml” 

“And I will come to Usteiflca’s,” said Olenin in a 
decided tone. “Will Maryanka be there?” 

“Yes, she’ll be there. Do cornel” said Beletsky, 
without the least surprise. “But isn’t that picturesque?” 
he added, pointing to the motley crowds. 

“Yes, veryl” , Olenin assented^ trying to appear in- 
different. “Festivals of this land,” he added, “always 
make me wonder why all these people should suddenly 
be contented and jolly. Today, for instance, just be- 
cause it happens to be the ^eenth of the month, 
everything is festive. Eyes and faces, and voices and 
movements and garments, and the air and the sim, 
are aU in a festive mood. But we, in Russia, no longer 
have any festivalsl” 

“Yes,” said Beletsky, who did not like such reflec- 
tions. “And why are you not drinking, old fellow?” 
he said, turning to Yeroshka. 

Yeroshka winked at Olenin, pointing to Beletsky. 
“Eh, he’s a proud one, that kunak of yours,” he said. 
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. Beletslcy raised Hs glass. 

""Allah birdiF he said, emptying his glass. (Allah 
birdi, “God gave,” is the iisual toast of Caucasians, 
when drinldng together.) 

“Sau bur (“Your health"), Yeroshka answered 
smiling, and emptied his glass. 

"Call this a festival 1” he said, turning to Olenin 
as he rose and looked out of the wndow. “\^Tiat sort 
of festival is this? You should have seen them make 
merr}' in the old days! The women used to come out 
in their gold-trimmed sarafansF Two rows of gold 
coins hanging round their necks, and gold-cloth head- 
dresses on their heads, and when they passed they 
made such a swish mth their dresses. 

“Every woman looked like a princess. Sometimes 
they’d come out, a whole herd of them, and begin 
singing songs till the whole air ^vas a-ringing, and they 
went on making merry all night And the Cossads 
would roll out a barrel into ^e yards, and sit down 
and drink till break of day. And sometimes they’d 
link arms and stroll through the village. Whoever 
they met they took along with them, and went from 
house to house. Sometimes they used to make merry 
for three days on end. Father used to come home— I 
still remember it— aU red and swollen, no cap on his 
head, lost everything. He’d just come in and lie down. 
And mother Imew what to do: she would bring him 
some fresh caviar, and a little chikhir to sober him up, 
and then run all over the village looking for his cap. 
Then he’d sleep for two days! That’s the fellows they 
were thenl But now what are they?” 

"Well, and the girls in ie sarafans, did they make 
merry aU by themselves?” asked Beletsky. 

“As if they wouldl Sometimes Cossacks would 
come on foot or on horse, and say, Xet’s break up 
the khorovods,' and they’d go, but the girls would take 
up cudgels. On Shrovetide, some young fellow would 

® A kind of gored dress worn* over a blouse of different niate- 
rial. — Tr. 
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come galloping up, and they’d cudgel his horse and 
cudgel him too. But he’d break through, seize the 
one he loved, and carry her off. Oho! . . , And how 
he would love her! Yes, and the girls in those days, 
they were regular queens!” 


Just then two men rode out of a side-street into 
the square. One of them was Nazarka, the other 
Lukashka. Lukashka sat slightly sideways on his well- 
fed bay Kabarda horse, which stepped lightly over the 
hard road, tossing its beautiful head and fine glossy 
mane. The well-adjusted gun in its cover, the pistol 
at his back, and the cloak rolled up behind the saddle, 
showed that Lukashka had not come from a peaceful 
place, or from one near by. The smart way in which 
he sat a little sideways on his horse, the careless motion 
with which he touched the horse under its helly with 
his whip, and especially his half-dosed black eyes, 
glistening as he looked proudly around him, all ex- 
pressed the conscious strength and self-confidence of 
youth. “Ever seen as fine a lad?” his eyes, glancing 
from side to side, seemed to say. The elegant horse 
with its silver ornaments and trappings, the weapons, 
and the handsome Cossack himself, attracted the at- 
tention of everyone in the square. Nazarka, lean and 
short, was by no means so well dressed. As he rode 
past the old men, Lukashka paused and raised his curly 
white sheepskin cap above his closely cropped black 
head. 

“Well, have you carried off many Nogai horses?” 
asked a lean old man, frowning up at them. 

“Have you counted tl^em. Grandad, that you ask?” 
replied Lukashka, turning away. 

“That’s aU very well, but you need not take the 
lad along with you,” the old man muttered, with a still 
darker frown. 

“Hark at the old devil, he knows everything,” mut- 
tered Lukashka to himself, and a worried expression 
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came o\'er his face; but then, noticing a comer where 
a number of Cossa^ girls were standing, he turned his 
horse towards them. 

“Good e\'euing, girkr he shouted in his power^ 
resonant voice, suddenly checking his horse. “You’ve 
grown old wthout me, you witchesP And he laughed. 

“Good evening, Lulashkal Good evening, bonny 
boyl” the merry voices answered. 

“Have you brought much monej’? Buy some s^veets 
for the girlsl . . . Have you come for long? True enough, 
it’s long since we saw you — 

“Nazarka and I have )ust flown across to make a 
night of it,” replied Lukashlm, raising his whip and riding 
straight at the girls. 

“A^Tiy, Mai>-anka has quite forgotten you,” said 
Ustenka, nudging hfarj'anka with her elbow and break- 
ing into a shrill laugh. 

Maryanka moved a%vay from the horse and, throw- 
ing back her head, calmly looked at the Cossack with 
her large sparkling eyes. 

“True enough, you have not been seen for a long 
time! ^^dly are you trampling us imder >-our horse?” she 
remarked drily, and turned away. 

Lukashka had appeared particularly meny\ His 
face had been shining with audacity and joy. Ob\i- 
ously staggered by Maryanka’s cold reply, he suddenly 
knitted his brow's. 

“Step up on my stirrup and Til carry you aw'ay to 
the mountains, lass!” he suddenly exclaimed, as if to dis- 
perse his dark thoughts, and caracoled among the girls. 
Stooping do\vn towards Maiv'ank-a, he whispered, “fll 
kiss 3'ou, oh, how IH kiss you! . . .” 

Mar>'anka*s eyes met his, and she suddenly blushed 
and stepped back. 

“Oh, bother you! you’ll crush my feeC she said, and 
bending her head looked at her well-shaped feet in their 
tightly-fitting light-blue stockings with clocks, and her 
new red slippers trimmed with narrow stiver braid. 

Lukashka turned towards Ustenlm, and Maiy-anka 
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sat dovra next to a woman with a baby in her arms. 
The baby stretched its plump little arms towards the 
girl, and seized the string of coins that bung down on 
to her blue heshmet. Maiyanlca bent towards the <Md 
and glanced at Lubashka from the comer of her eye, 
Lukashka was pulling out from under his coat, out of 
the pocket of his black heshmet, a bundle of sweetmeats 
and seeds, 

“There, I give them to all of you,” he said, handing 
the bimdle to Ustenka and smiling at Maryanka. 

A confused expression again appeared on the girl’s 
face. It was as though a mist gathered over her beauti- 
ful eyes. She drew her kerchief down from her bps, 
and leaning her head over the fair-skinned face of the 
baby that stiU held her by her coin necklace, she sud- 
denly began to kiss it greeddy. 'The baby pushed its 
little hands against the gurl’s high breasts, and opening 
its toothless mouth, screamed loudly. 

“You’re smothering the boy!” said the little one’s 
mother, taking him away; and she unfastened her hesh- 
met to give him the breast. “You’d better go and wel- 
come the lad.” 

“m just go and put up my horse, and then Nazarka 
and I will come baclq we’ll make merry all night,” said 
Lukashka, touching his horse with his whip and riding 
away from the girls. Turning into a side-street, he and 
Nazarka rode up to two houses that stood side by side. 

“Here we are, all right, old feUowl Be quidc and 
come soonl” called Lukashka to his comrade, dis- 
moimting in front of one of the houses; then he care- 
fully led his horse in at the gate of his own home. 

“Hullo, Stepka?^ he said to his dumb sister, who, 
smartly dressed like the others, came in from the street 
to take his horse; and he made signs to her to take the 
horse to the hay but not to imsad^dle it 

'The dumb girl made her usual humming noise, 
smacked her lips as she pointed to the horse, and kissed 
it on the nose. That meant that she loved it and it 
was a fine horse. 
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“How d’you do, mother? How is it that you have 
not gone out yet?” shouted Lukashka, holding his gun 
in place as he mounted the steps of the porch. 

Hi«: old mother opened the door. “Dear me! I 
never avpected, nm^er thought you’d come,” said the 
old woman. “\^Tiy, Kirka said you’d not he here.” 

“Go and bring some chikliir. Mother, Nazarka is 
coming here and we ^vill celebrate the feast day.” 

“Directly, Lukashka, directlyl” ans\vered the old 
woman. “Our women are maldng merrj'. I expect 
our dumb one has gone too.” 

She took her keys and hurriedly went to the out- 
house. 

Nazarka, after putting up his horse and taking the 
gun off his shoulder, returned to Lukashka’s house and 
went in. 


‘Tour health!” said Lukashka, taking from his 
mother’s hands a cup filled to the brim uith chikJiir 
and carefully raising it to bis bowed head. 

“This is bad!” said Nazarka. “You heard what 
Uncle Burlak said, ‘Have you stolen many horses?” He 
seems to know!” 

“He’s an old wizard !” Lukashka replied shortly. 
“But what of that !” he added, tossing his head. “They 
are across the river by now. Go and find them.” 

“Still, it’s a bad look-out.” 

“lYhat’s a bad look-out? Go and take some chikhir 
to him tomorrow, and nothing uill come of it. Now 
let’s make merr}\ Drink!” Lukashka shouted, just in 
the tone old Yeroshka uttered the word. “We'll go 
out into tile street and make merry wth the girls. 
You go and get some honex--; or no, TR send our dumb 
girl. We’ll make merry till morning.” 

Nazarka was smiling. “Are we stopping here 
long?” he asked. 

‘Till weve had a bit of fun. Run and get 
vodka. Here’s the money.” 
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Nazarka ran off obediently to get the vodka from 
Yamka’s. 

Like birds of pr^. Unde Yerosbka and Yergu- 
sbov, scenting where the merry-making was going on, 
tumbled into the house one after the other, both tipsy, 

“Bring us another half-pail,” shouted Lukashka to 
his mother, by way of reply to their greeting. 

“Now then, teU us, where did you steal them, you 
devil?” shouted Yeroshka. “You’re a fine fellow, Tm 
fond of youl” 

“Fond indeed. . .” answered Lukashka, laughing, 
“carrying sweets from cadets to lasses! Eh, you old ” 

“That’s not true, not true! . . , Oh, Markal” And 
the old man burst out laughing. “And how that devil 
begged me. 'Go and arrange it for me,’ he said. He 
offered me a gun! But no. I’d have managed it, but 
I feel for you. Now tell us, where have you been?” 
And the old man began speaking in Tartar. 

Lukashka ans\vered him promptly. 

Yergushov, who did not icnow much Tartar, only 
occasionally put in a word in Russian: 

“What I say is, he’s driven away the horses. I 
know it for a fact,” he chimed in. 

“Girei and I went together.” (His speaking of 
Girei Khan as “Girei” was, to the Cossack mind, evi- 
dence of his boldness.) “Just beyond the river he kept 
bragging that he knew ^e whole of the steppe, and 
would lead the way straight, but we rode on and the 
night was dark and my Girei lost his way and began 
wandering in a circle without getting anj^vhere: couldn’t 
find the village, and that was that We must have 
gone too much to the right. We wandered about well 
nigh till midnight Then, thank goodness, we heard 
dogs howling.” 

“Fools!” boomed Uncle Yeroshka. “We used to 
lose our way in the steppe, too. Who doesn’t? But I 
used to ride u^ a hiUock and start howling hke a lone 
wolf, hke this! He placed his hands to his mouth and 
howled hke a whole pack of wolves, all on one note. 
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‘The dogs would ans^ve^ at once Well, go on— so 

vou foxind them?” 

“We soon led them awayl Nazarlca \vas nearly 
caught by some Nogai women.” 

“Did they?” Nazarka, who had just come back, 
said in an injured tone. 

“We rode off again, and again Girei lost his way, 
and almost landed us among the sand dunes. We 
thought we were just getting to the Terek, but we were 
riding away from it ^ the thnel” 

“You should have steered by the stars,” said Unde 
Yeroshka. 

“That’s what I say,” interjected Yermshov. 

Tes, steer when all is black; I tried and tried all 
about . . . and at last I put the bridle on one of the 
mares, and let my own horse go free— thinking hell 
lead us out; and what do you think! he just gave a 
snort or two \vith his nose to the ground, galloped 
ahead, and led us straight to our village. And it \\as 
lucky he did, for it was getting quite h’ght We barely 
had time to hide them in the forest Nagim came 
across the river and took them away.” 

Yergushov shook his bead. “Just what I said, very 
cle\’er. Did you get much for them!^ 

“It’s all here,” said Lukashka, slapping his pocket. 

Just then his mother came into the room, and 
Lukashka did not finish what he \vas saying. 

“Drink!” he shoutei 

“Yes, Girchik and I, rode out late one night. . 
Yeroshka began. 

“Oh, brother, we’ll never hear the end of you!” said 
Lukashka. Tm going.” And having emptied lus cup 
and tightened his bdt, he went out. 
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XII 

It was already dark when Lukasbka went out into 
the street. The autumn night was fresh and calm. A 
full golden moon was climbing behind the tall dark 
poplars that grew on one side of the square. From 
the chimneys of the outhouses smoke rose and spread 
above the village, mingling voth the mist Here and 
there lights shone through the windows, and the air 
was laden with the smell of kizyok, grape-pulp, and 
mist. The sounds of voices, laughter, songs, and the 
cracking of seeds mingled just as they had done in the 
day-time, but were now more distinct. Clusters of 
white kerchiefs and caps gleamed through the darkness 
round the houses. 

In the square, before the shop door, which was 
lighted and open, the black and white figures of Cos- 
sack men and girls showed through the darkness, and 
one heard from afar their loud songs and laughter and 
talk. The girls, hand in band, went round and round 
in a circle, stepping lightly in the dusty square. A 
thin girl, the plainest of them all, set the tune: 

From beyond the toood, from the forest dark. 

From the garden green, and the shady park. 

There came, there came two young fellows gay. 

They were brave and smart, bachwrs both were 

they! 

And they walked and walked, then stood still, each 

man. 

So they stood and soon to dispute began! 

Then a maid came out; as she came along, 

*‘Soon to one of you^ said she, “TU b^ngF 
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Ytcas the fmr-jaced lad got the maiden fair. 

Yes, the fair-faced lad tcith the golden hairl 
Her right hand so white m his own took he. 

And he led her round, for his mates to sec! 

And he said, “Have any of you, in all your life. 
Met a lass as fair as my little tvifeF’ 

The old women stood roimd, listening to the songs. 
The little boys and girls ran about chasing one another 
in the dark. The men stood by, catching at the girls 
as the latter moved round, and sometimes breaking the 
ring and entering it. On the dark side of the doorway 
stood Beletsky and Olenin in their Circassian coats and 
sheepskin caps, and in a stj’le of speech unlike that 
of the Cossadrs talked together in low but distinct tones, 
conscious that they were attracting attention. 

Hand in hand, in the ring, moved plump little 
Ustenka in her red beshmet and the stately Maryanka 
in a new beshmet and smock. Dlenin and Beletsky 
were discussing how to snatch Ustenka and Maryanka 
out of the ring. Beletsky thought that Olenin wished 
only to amuse himself, while Olenin was expecting his 
fate to be decided. He \\’anted, at any cost, to see 
Maryanka alone that very day, and to tell her every- 
thing, and ask her whetner she could and would be 
his ^v^fe. Although tliat question had long been 
answered in the negative, he hoped he would be able 
to tell her all he felt, and that she would understand 
him. 

“^Vhy did you not teU me sooner?” said Beletsky. 
“1 would have got Ustenka to arrange it for you. You 
are such a queer fellowl. . .” 

'‘^^^3at’s to be done! . . . Some day, very soon, Tfl 
teU you all about it. Only now, for Heavens sake, 
arrange for her to come to Ustenka’s.” 

“All right, that’s easily done! Well, Maryanka, will 
you belong to the ‘fair-faced lad,’ and not to Luk-ashkn?” 
said Beletsky, spealdog to Marj^anka first for propriety’s 
sake, but, receding no reply, he went up to Ustenka 
and begged her to bring Mar>-anka home with her. 
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He had hardly time to finish what he was saying be- 
fore the leader began another song, and the girls started 
pulling each other round in the ring. They sang: 
Past the garden, the garden, 

A young lad came strolling doum. 

Up the street and through the town; 

And the first time, as he passed. 

He did wave his strong right hand. 

And the second time he passed. 

He waved his hat with silken hand. 

And the third time, as he passed, 

He stood stiU, did not depart. 

He this time did not depart, but he made 

himself look smart. 
“I have wished to come to thee 
Just to have a little talk. 

Why is it that thou, my dear. 

In the park don^t come to walk? 

Come now, answer me, my dear, 

Dost thou hold me in contempt? 

Later on, thou knowest, dear, 

Thou’lt remember and repent. 

Soon to woo thee, I vnU come. 

And when we shall married be. 

Thou shalt weep because of meF 
Though I knew what to reply. 

Yet I dared not him deny. 

No, I dared not him deny! 

In the park to walk went 1, 

In the park my lad to meet. 

There my dear one I did greet. 

As I bowed, so it befeU, 

To the ground my kerchief fell. 

Up he picked, it, where it lay. 

“In thy white hand take it, pray. 

Please accept it, dear, from me. 

Say I am beloved by thee, 

I don’t know at aU, I fear, 

Wlmt I am to give thee, dear! 
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To my dear I think I tviU 
Of a shawl a present make— 

Kisses five for it TU take." 

LtikasHka and Nazarlca broke into the ring and 
started walking about among girls. Lukasbka joined 
in the singing, taking seconds in his dear \'oice as he 
%valked in the middle of the ring swin^g his arms. 

“WeU, come in, one of you!” he said. The other 
girls pushed MaryEmka, but she ^vould not enter the 
ring. The sound of shrill laughter, slaps, lasses, and 
whispers, mingled wth the singing. As he passed 
Olenin, Lukashka gave a friendly nod. 

“Dmitr>' Andreich! You come to have a look?” he 

said. 

“Yes,” answered Olenin drily. 

Beletsky stooped and whispered something into 
Ustenka’s ear. She had no time to reply tQl she came 
rormd again, when she said, “All right, well come.” 

"And Maryanka too?” 

Olenin stooped to^va^ds Maryanka. “You’ll come? 
Please do, if only for a minute. I must speak to you.” 

“If the other girls come, I %vill.” 

"Will you answer my question?” he said, bending 
towards her. “You are gay now.” 

She moved away from him. He followed her. 
you?” 

“\ldiat question?” 

“The one I asked you the other day,” said Olenin, 
stooping to her ear. "Will you many' me?” 

Maryanka thought for a moment “HI tell you,” 
she said, “TU teU you tonight” And through the dark- 
ness her eyes gleamed brightly and kindly at the young 
man. 

He sfciU foUowed her. It was a joy to him to be 
close to her. 

But Lukashka, wthout ceasing to sing, suddenly 
seized her firmly by the hand and pulled her from her 
place in the ring of girls into the middle. Olenin had 
only time to say, “Come to Ustenkas,” and stepped 
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back to bis companion. The song came to an end. 
Lukashka wiped his lips, Maryanka did the same, and 
they kissed. 

“No, no, kisses five!” said Lnkashka. The rhythm 
of song and dance gave way to chatter, laughter, and 
running about. Lukashka, who seemed to have drunk 
a meat deal, began to distribute sweetmeats to the girls. 
“They are for everyone!” be said, with proud, comically 
pathetic self-admiration. “But anyone who goes after 
soldiers, get out of the ring!” he suddenly added with 
an angry glance at Olenin. 

The girls snatched his sweetmeats from him and, 
laughing, struggled for them among themselves. Beletsky 
and Olenin stepped aside. 

Lukashka, as if ashamed of his generosity, took 
ofF his cap and, wiping his forehead with his sleeve, 
came up to Maryanka and Ustenka. “Answer me, my 
dear, dost thou hold me in contempt?” he said in the 
words of the song they had just been singing, and 
turning, to Maryanka, he angrily repeated the words: 
“Dost thou hold me in contempt?” When we shall mar- 
ried be, thou shalt weep because of me!” he added, em- 
bracing Ustenka and Maryanka both together. Ustenka 
tore herself away, and swinging her arm gave him such 
a blow on the back that she hurt her hand. 

“Well, are you going to have another turn?” he 
asked. 

“The other girls may if they like,” answered 
Ustenka, “but I am going home, and Maryanka was 
coming too.” 

With bis arm srill round her, Lukashka led 
Maryanka away from the crowd to the darker comer 
of a house. 

“Don’t go, Maryanka,” he said, “let’s have some fun 
for the last time. Go home and I will come to you!” 

‘T^diat am I to do at home? Holidays are meant 
for merry-making. I am going to Ustenka’s,” replied 
Maryanka. 

“ni marry you, all the same, you know!” 
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“All righC said Maiyanka, “we shall see when the 

time comes.” , .r i n ^ j 

“So you are going, said Lukashka sternly, and 

pressing her close, he Sssed her on the cheek 

“Here, leave off! Stop bothering me.” And 
Maryanka, \vrenchmg herself from his arms, moved 
awav. 

“Ah, my girl, it will turn out badly,” said Lukashka 
reproachfully, and stood still shaking his head. “Thou 
shall weep because of me . . . .” And turning away from 
her, he shouted to the other girls: “Now then! Lets 
have another songl” 

"Vldiat he had said seemed to have frightened and 
vexed Maryanka. She stopped. “What will turn out 
badly?” 

“That!” 

"What \vill?” 

“That you keep company wth a soldier-lodger and 
no longer care for me!” 

“m care just as long as I choose. YouTe not my 
father, nor my mother. What do you want of me? 
ni care for whom I Ifkel” 

“Well, all right . said Lukashka, “but remem- 
ber!” He moved towards the shop. “Girls!” he shouted, 
“why have you stopped? Go on dancing. Nazarka, fetch 
some more childiir" 

“WeU, will they come?” asked Olenin, addressing 
Beletsky. 

“TheyTl come directly,” replied Beletsky. "Come 
along, w'e must prepare die baU.” 


It was ahead)'- late in tlie night when Olenin came 
out of Beletsky's hut, following Mar>'anka and Ustenka. 
He saw in the dark street before him the gleam of the 
girls w'bite kerchief. 'The golden moon was sinking 
tow'ards the steppe. A silvery mist hung over the 
\illage. All w^as still; there were no lights anyw-ehre, 
and one heard only the retreating footsteps of the 
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young women. Olenin's heart beat fast. The damp 
night air cooled his burning face. He glanced up at 
the shy, then turned to look at the house he had just 
left; the candle was already out. Then he again peer- 
ed through the darkness at the girls’ retreating shadows. 
The white kerchief disappeared in the mist He was 
afraid to remain alone, he was so happy. He jumped 
down from the porch and ran after fbe girls. 

“Bother you, someone may see. . said Ustenka. 

“Never mindl” 

Olenin ran up to Maryanka and embraced her. 
Maryanka did not resist. 

“Haven’t you kissed enough yet?” said Ustenka. 
“Marry and then kiss, but now you’d better wait.” 

“Good night, Maryanka, tomorrow I will come to 
see your father, and teU him. Don’t you say anything.” 

"Why should I!” answered Maryanka. 

Both the girls started running. Olenin went on 
by himself thinking over all that had happened. He 
had spent the whole evening alone with her in a comer 
by the stove. Ustenka had not left the hut for a single 
moment, but had romped about with the other girls 
and with Beletsky aU the time. Olenin had talked in 
whispers to Maryanka. 

“l^^ill you many me?” he had asked. 

“You’ll deceive me and not have me,” she replied 
cheerfully and calmly. 

“But do you love me? Tell me for God’s sakel” 

“Why shouldn’t I love you! You don’t squint,” 
answ^ered Maryanka, laughing, and her hard hands 
squeezed his. “What white, white, soft hands you’ve 
got— they’re hke cream,” she said. 

“I am in earnest. TeU me, wUl you marry me?” 

“Why not, if Father gives me to you?” 

“Well then, remember, I shall 'go mad if you de- 
ceive me. Tommorrow I wUl tell your mother and 
father. I shaU come and propose.” 

Maryanka suddenly bmst out laughing. 

“What’s the matter?” 
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“It seems so funnyr 

“It’s traei I will buy a vineyard and a house, and 
uill enrol myself as a Cossack.” 

“Mind you don’t go after other women, then. I 
am severe about that.” 

Olenin joyfully repeated all these words to himself. 
The memory of them now gave him pain, and now 

such joy that it took away his breath. The pain was 

because she had remained as calm as usual while talk- 
ing to him. She ^d not seem at all excited by these 
new conditions. It ^vas as if she did not trust him, 
and did not think of the future. It seemed to him 

that she only loved him for the present moment, and 

that in her mind there was no futtue with him. He 
w'as happy because her words sounded to him true, 
and she had consented to be his. 

“Yes,” he thought to himself, “we shall only under- 
stand one another when she is quite mine. For such 
love, there are no words. It needs life— the whole of 
life. Tomorrow everything will be cleared up. I can- 
not live like this any longer; tomorrow' I will teU every- 
thing to her father, to Beletsky, and to the whole 
village.” 

Lukashka, after two sleepless nights, had drunk so 
much at the fete that for the first time in his life his 
feet w'ould not carr}' him, and he slept in Yamka’s 
house. 


The next day Olenin awoke earlier than usual and 
immediately remembered what lay before him, and he 
] 0 }'fully recalled her kisses, the pressure of her rough 
hands, and her words, “What white hands you havel” 
He jumped up and wished to go at once to his 
hosts’ hut to ask for their consent to his marriage with 
Maiv'anka. The sun had not yet risen, but there seem- 
ed to be- an unusual bustle in the street: people were 
mo\1ng about on foot and on horseback, and talking. 
He threw' on his Circassian coat and hastened out into 
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the porch. His hosts were not yet up. Five Ck)ssacks 
were riding past and taBdng loudly together. In front 
rode Lukasidca, on his broad-backed Kabarda horse. 
The Cossacks were all speaking and shouting together 
and it was impossible to make out exactly what they 
were saying. 

“Ride to the upper post,” shouted one, 

“Saddle, and catch us up, be quick,” said another, 
“It’s nearer through the other gatel” 

“What are you talking about !” cried Lukashka. 
‘We must ^o through the middle gate, of course.” 

“Yes, it s nearer that way,” said one of the Cossacks, 
who was covered \vith dust and rode a perspiring horse. 

Lukashka’s face was red and swollen after the 
drinking of the previous night, and his cap was pushed 
to the back of his head. He spoke with authority, as 
though he were an officer. 

^Vhat is the matter? Where are you going?” asked 
Olenin, with difficulty attracting the Cossacks’ attention. 

“We are off to catch abreTcs. They’re hiding among 
the dunes. We are just off, but there are not enough 
of us yet.” And the Cossacks continued to shout, more 
and more of them joining as they rode down the street. 
It occurred to Olenin that it would not look well for 
him to stay behind; besides he thought he could soon 
come back. He dressed, loaded his gun, jumped on to 
his horse, which Vanyusha had saddled more or less 
well, and overtook the Cossacks at the village gates. 
The Cossacks had dismoimted, and filling a wooden bowl 
with chikhir from a little cask which they had brought 
wth them, they passed the bowl round to one another, 
and drank to the success of their expedition. Among 
them was a foppish young comet, who happened to 
be in the village, and who took command of tiie group 
of nine Cossacks. All these Cossacks were privates, 
and although the comet assumed the airs of a command- 
ing officer, they only obeyed Lukashka. 

Of Olenin they took no notice at aU, and when 
they had all moimted and started off, and Olenin rode 
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up to the comet and began asking him what ^^’as taking 
place, the comet, who was ustially quite friendly, treated 
him uith marked condescension It wth gr^t 

difficulty that Olenin managed to find out from him 
what was happening. Scouts, who had been sent out 
to search for abreks, had come upon several hills- 
men some six miles from the \'illage. These ahrcks 
had taken shelter in a pit and had opened fire on the 
scouts, declaring they would not surrender. The cor- 
poral, who had been scouting with two Cossacks, had 
remained to watch the abreks and had sent one Cossack 
back to get help. 

The sun was just rising. Three versts beyond tlie 
\TlIage tlie steppe spread out on all sides and notliing 
was visible except Ae arid, monotonous plain co^’e^ed 
with the foot-marks of cattle, and here and there with 
tufts of wthered grass, vrith low reeds in the flats, and 
rare, little-trodden foot-paths, and the camps of the 
nomad Nogai tribe showing faintly on the horizon. 
The absence of shade and the austere aspect of the 
place were striking. The sun alw'ays rises and sets 
red in the steppe. ^ATien it is windy great hills of 
sand are carried from place to place. "WTien it is calm, 
as it w'as that morning, the silence, unintermpted by 
any movement or sound, is peculiarly striking. That 
morning in the steppe it w^as quiet and duU, tliough 
the sun had already risen; there was a peculiar feeling 
of emptiness and softness in tlie air. Nodring stirred; 
tire footfalls and the snorting of tire horses were the 
only sounds to be heard, and even they quickl)’ died 
awuy. The men rode almost silendy. A Cossack al- 
ways carries his weapons so that they neither jingle 
nor ratde. Jingling weapons are a terrible disgrace to 
a Cossack. Two other Cossacks from the village caught 
the part>' up and exchanged a few' w'ords. Lukashka’s 
horse either stumbled or caught its foot in some grass, 
and became restive— w'hich is a sign of bad luck among 
the Cossacks, and at such a time was of special im- 
portance. The others looked round, then turned away, 
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trying not to notice what had happened. Lulcashka 
pulled at the reins, frowned sternly, set his teeth, and 
flourished his whip above his head. His good Kabarda 
horse, prancing from one foot to another, not knowing 
with which to start, looked as if it were about to take 
\ving and fly. But Lukashka struck its sleek flanks \vith 
his whip once, then again, and a third time, and the 
horse, showing its teeth and spreading out its tail, 
snorted and reared on its hind legs a fe^v paces away 
from the others. “Ah, a good steed thatl” said the 
comet. That he said “steed,” instead of “horse,” indi- 
cated special praise. 

“A hon of a horse,” assented one of the others, 
an old Cossack. 

The Cossacks rode silently forward, now at a foot- 
pace, then at a trot, and these changes were the only 
incidents that for a moment interrupted the stillness and 
solemnity of their movements. 

Riding through the steppe for about eight versts, 
they passed nothing but one Nogai tent, placed on a 
cart and moving slowly along at a distance of about a 
verst from them. A Nogai fsmfly was moving from one 
part of the steppe to another. Afterwards they met two 
tattered Nogai women -with high cheek-bones, who ^vifh 
baskets on their backs were gathering dimg left by 
the cattle that wandered over the steppe. The comet, 
who did not know their language well, tried to ques- 
tion them, but they did not understand him and, obvi- 
ously friglitened, looked at one another \vith anxiety. 

Lukashka rode up to them both, stopped his horse 
and promptly uttered the usual greeting. The Nogai 
women were evidently relieved, and began speaking 
to him quite freely as to a brother. 

“Ai-ai, kop ahrekT they said plaintively, pointing in 
the direction in which the Cossacfo were going. Olenin 
understood that they were saying, “Many abreks.” 

Never having seen an engagement of this land, and 
having formed an idea of them only from Uncle Yerosh- 
kas tales, Olenin wished not to be left behind by the 
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Cossacks, but wanted to see it all. He glanced admi- 
ringly at the Cossacks, and watched and listened alertly 
to make his o^vn observations. Though he had brought 
his sword and a loaded gun with him, when he noticed 
that the Cossacks avoided him he decided to take no 
part in the action, as in his opinion his courage had al- 
ready been sufficiently proved when he was' 'with his 
detachment, and also because he was very happy. Sud- 
denly a shot was heard in the distance. The comet 
became excited, and began aving orders to the Cos- 
sacks as to how they should divide and from which 
side they should approach. But the Cossacks did not 
appear to pay any attention to these orders, listening 
only to what Lukashka said and looking at him alone. 
Lukashka’s face and figure were composed and solemn. 
He put his horse to a trot with which the others were 
unable to keep pace, and screwing up his eyes, he kept 
looking ahead. 

"There’s a man on horseback,” he said, reining in 
his horse and keeping in line wth the others. 

Olenin looked intently, but could not see anything. 

The Cossacks soon distinguished two riders, and 
quietly rode straight towards them. 

“Are those the ahreks?” asked Olenin. 

The Cossacks did not answer his question, which 
appeared quite meaningless to them. The abreks 
would have been fools to venture across the river on 
horseback. 

“That must be friend Rodka waving to us,” said 
Lukashka, pointing to the two mounted men, who 
were now clemly visible. “Look, he’s coming this way.” 

A few minutes later it became plain that the two 
horsemen were the Cossack scouts. The corporal rode 
up to Lukashka. 
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XIII 

“Are they far away?” was all Lukashka said. 

Jiist then they heard a sharp shot, some thirty 
paces off. The corporal smiled slightly. 

“That’s our Gurka taking a pot at them,” he said, 
nodding in the direction of the shot. 

Having gone a few paces farther, they saw Gurka 
sitting behind a sand hillock and loading his gun. To 
while away the time, he was exchanging shots with 
the abreks, who were behind another sand dune. A 
bullet whistled from that direction. The comet was 
pale and grew confused. Lukashka dismounted, 
threw the reins to one of the other Cossacks, and went 
up to Gurka. Olenin also dismounted, and bending 
doAvn, followed Lukashka. They had hardly reached 
Gurka when two bullets whistled above them. 
Lukashka looked arovmd at Olenin laughing, and stoop- 
ed a little. “Look out, or theydl 1^ you, Dmitry 
Andreich,” he said. “You’d better go away— this is no 
place for you.” 

But Olenin was determined to see the abreks. 
From behind the mound he saw caps and muskets 
some two hundred paces off. Suddenly there was a 
puff of smoke and again a bullet whistled past. The 
abreks were hiding in a marsh at the foot of a hill. All 
Olenin’s attention was focussed on the place where 
tliey had taken up their position. In reality it was 
very much like the rest of the steppe, but because the 
abreks were there, it seemed to detach itself from all 
the rest and to have a special character of its own. 
Indeed it appeared to Olenin that it was just the 
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spot for abrsJcs to occupy. Lukashlca went bacik to 
his horse, and Olenin followed him. , , , „ , 

"We must get a hav cart,” said Lulcashka, or they U 
loll us all. Over there, behind that mound, there’s 
a Nogai cart wth a load of hay.” The comet listened 
to him, and the corporal agreed. The cart of hay was 
fetched and the Cossadcs, taldng cover behind it, 
pushed it forward. Olenin rode up a biUodc from 
where he could see everything. The hay cart moved 
forward, and the Cossadcs crowded together behind 
it. The Cossacks advanced, but the Chechens— there 
were nine of them— sat in a line with their knees to- 
gether and did not fire. 

All was quiet. Suddenly from the Chechens 
arose the sound of a mournful song, something hke 
Unde Yeroshka’s ^Ai dai, dalalai.” The Chechens 
knew that they could no escape, and to prevent them- 
selves from being tempted to take to flight, they had 
strapped themselves together knee to knee and with 
their mns at the ready were singing their death song. 

The Cossacks behind their hay cart drew doser 
and closer, and Olenin expected the firing to begin 
any moment, but the silence ^vas only broken by die 
abreks mournful song. Suddenly the song ceased 
there was a sharp report, a bullet struck the front of 
the cart, and Chechen curses and yells broke the sUence, 
and shot followed on shot, and one bullet after an- 
other struck the cart. The Cossadcs did not fire, and 
were now only five paces distant 

Another moment passed, and the Cossacks with 
a whoop rushed out on both sides of the cart-LukasHca 
■svas m front Olenin heard only a few shots, then 
shouting and moans. He thought he saw smoke and 
blood. Abandoning his horse and scarcely aware of 
what he was doing, he ran towards die Cossacks. 
Horror seemed to blind him. He could not make out 
anjihing, but understood that all was over. Lukashka 
pale as linen, was holding a wounded Chechen by 
his arms and shouting, “Don’t kiU him. Hi take him alivel” 
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The Chechen was the red-haired man who had fetch^ 
his brother’s body away after Lukashlca had killed 
him. Lukashka was binding his arms. Suddenly the 
Chechen wenched himself free and fired his revolver. 
Lukashka fell, and blood began to flow from his 
stomach. He jumped up, but fell again, s\vearmg in 
Russian and iu Tartar. More and more blood appeared on 
his clothes and imder him. Some Cossacks ran up to 
him and began loosening his belt. One of them, 
Nazarka, before beginning to help, fumbled for some 
time, imable to put his sword in its sheath: it would 
not go the right way. The blade of the s%vord was 
blood-stained. 

The Chechens, with their red hair and clipped 
moustaches, had been shot and hacked to pieces. Only 
the one who had flred at Lukashka, though wounded 
in many places, was still alive. Like a wounded hawk 
smeared wth blood (blood was flowing from a woxmd 
under his right eye), pale and gloomy, he looked about 
him wth wild eyes and clenched teeth, as he crouched, 
dagger in hand, stiU prepared to defend himself. The 
comet went up to him as if intending to pass by and 
wth a quick movement shot him in the ear. The 
Chechen started up, but it was too late, and he fell. 

The Cossacks, breathing heavily, pulled the bodies 
about, collecting weapons. Each of these red-haired 
Chechens had been a man, and each one had his own 
individual expression. Lukashka was carried to the 
cart. He continued to s^vear in Russian and in Tartar. 

“No, you don’t, I’U strangle him with my hands. 
Ana senir he cried, stmggling. But he soon became 
too weak to shout. 

Olenin rode home. In the evening he was told 
that Lukashka was dying, but that a Tartar from over 
the river had undertaken to cure him with herbs. 

'The bodies were brought to the village office. 
Women and little boys crowded round to look at them. 

It was growing dark when Olenin returned, and 
he could not collect himself after what he had seen. 
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But towards night memories of the evening before 
came rushing to his mind. He looked out of the 
\vindow. Maryanka Avas passing to and fro, from the 
house to the cowshed, putting things straight Her 
mother had gone to the vineyard and Jier father to the 
office. Olenin could not wait till she had finished her 
work, but went out to meet her. She was in the hut, 
standing Avith her back towards him. Olenin thought 
she must be shy. 

“Maryanka,” he said. “Maryanka! May I come in?'’ 

She suddenly turned. There Avas a scarcely per- 
ceptible trace of tears in her eyes, and her face was 
beautiful in its sadness. She looked at him in silent 
dignity. 

Olenin again said: “Maryanka, I ha\'e come — ” 

"Leave me alone!” she said. Her face did not 
change, but the tears ran doAvn her cheeks. 

“\Vhat are you crying for? What is it?” 

“T^^hat is itr she repeated in a rough voice. “Our 
Cossacks have been killed, that’s Avhat.” 

“Lukashka?” said Olenin. 

“Go away! Avhat do you Avant?” 

“Maiy'anka!” said Olenin, approaching her. 

“You Avill never get anything from me!” 

“Maryanka, don’t speak like that,” Olenin entreat- 
ed. 

"Get aAvay. Fm sick of you!” shouted the ^1, 
stamping her foot, and moved threateningly tOAvards 
him. And her face expressed such abhorrence, such 
contempt, and such anger, that Olenin suddenly un- 
derstood that there Avas no hope for him, and that his 
first impression of this AA'oman’s inaccessibility had 
been perfectly correct. 

Olenin said nothing more, but ran out of the hut. 


For tAA'o homrs after returning home he lay on his 
bed Avithout stirring. Then he Avent to his company 
commander and obtained leave to join the staff. With- 
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out saying good-bye to anyone, and sending Vanyusha 
to settle bis accounts with his landlord, he prepared to 
leave for the fort where his regiment was stationed. 
Uncle Yeroshka was the only one to see him off. They 
had a drink, and then a second, and then yet another. 
Again, as on the night of his departure from Moscow, 
a three-horsed post-chaise stood waiting at the door. 
But Olenin did not confer with himself as he had done 
then, and did not say to himself that all he had ihought 
and done here was “not it.” He did not promise himself 
a new life. He loved Maryahka more than ever, and 
knew that he could never be loved by her. 

“Well, good-bye, my ladl” said Uncle Yeroshka. 
“When you go on an expedition, be wise, and listen 
to my words— the words of an old man. When 
you are out on a raid, or the like (you know 
Tm an old wolf arid have seen things), and when they 
begin firing, don’t get into a crowd, where there are 
many men. When you fellows get frightened, you 
always try to get close together with a lot of others. 
The more he merrier^ you think, but that’s where it 
is worst of all I They always aim at a crowd. Now 
I used to keep farther away from the others, and went 
alone, and Tve never been wounded. Yet what things 
haven’t I seen in my day?” 

“But you’ve got a bullet in your back,” remarked 
Vanyusha, who was clearing up the room. 

“That was the Cossacks fooling about,” answered 
Yeroshka. 

“Cossacks? How was that?” asked Olenin. 

“Oh, just so. We were drinking. Vanka Sitkin, one 
of the Cossacks, got merry, and bangl he gave me one 
from his pistol, jrxst here.” 

“WeU, and did it hurt?” asked Olenin, “Vanyusha, 
^v^ll you soon be ready?” he added. 

‘%Vhat’s the hurryl Let me tell you about it 

\Vhen he gave me that bang, the buUet didn’t break 
the bone, it got stuck. So I said: Tou’ve killed me, 
brother. 'What have you done to me, eh? But I won’t 
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let you off 1 You’ll have to stand me a pailful 1” 

“Well, but did it hurt?” Olenin asked again, scarce- 
ly listening to the tale. 

“Let me finish. He stood a pailful; and we drank 
it but 4e blood went on flowing. The whole room 
was splashed with blood. And so Grandad Burlak, 
he says, “The lad -uill give up the ghost. Stand hnn 
a bottle of sweet ^vine, or we shall put you on trial 1' 
So they brought more drink, and we boozed and 
boozed — ” 

“Yes, but did it hurt you much?” Olenin asked 
once more. 

“Hurt, indeed! Don’t interrupt. I don’t hke it. 
Let me finish. We boozed and boozed till morning, 
and I fell asleep on the top of the stove, drunk to the 
■wide. When I woke in the morning I just couldn’t gel 
myself straight — " 

"Was it very painful?” repeated Olenin, thinking 
that now he would at last get an answer to his question. 

“Did I teU you it was painful?” I did not say it ^^•as 
painful, but I could not imbend and could not walk.” 

“And then it healed up?” said Olenin, too sad even 
to laugh. 

“It healed up, but the bullet is still there. Just 
feel it!” And lifting his shirt he showed his powerful 
back, where a bullet could be felt just near the bone. 

“Feel how it roUs^” he said, evidently amusing 
himself wth the bullet as with a toy. “Feel, now it’s 
at the back.” 

“And Lukashka, Avill he recover?” asked Olenin. 

"Heaven only knowsl There’s no doctor. Tliey’ve 
gone for one.” 

“Where will they get one? From Groznaya?” asked 
Olenin. 

“No, my lad. If I were the Tsar, Td have hung 
all your Russian doctors long ago. Cutting is all thev 
know! There’s our Cossack Baklashev; no longer a real 
man now that they’ve cut off his legl That shows they’re 
fools! 'i’iTiat’s Baklashev good for now? No, my lad, in 
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the mountains there are real doctors. There was my 
friend, Girchik, he was on an expedition and was 
woimded just here in the chest. Well, your doctors 
gave him up, but one of theirs came from the mountains 
and cured him! They understand herbs, my lad!” 

“Come, stop talldng rubbish,” , said Olenin. “fd 
better send a doctor from headquarters.” 

“Rubbish!” the old man said, mockingly. “Fool, 
fool ! Rubbish! You’ll send a doctor!— K yours could 
cure people, the Cossacks and Chechens would go to 
you for treatment, but, as it is, your officers and colonels 
sent to the moimtains for doctors. Yours are all frauds, 
all frauds.” 

Olenin did not ans^ve^. He agreed, only too fully, 
that aU was fraud in the world in which he had liv^ 
and to which he was now returning. 

“How is Lukashka? You’ve been to see him ?” he 
asked. 

“He just lies as if he were dead. He does not eat 
nor drink. Vodka is the only thing he’ll take. But as 
long as he drinks vodka, it’s aU ri^t Td be sorry to 
lose the lad. A fine lad— a brave, like me. I was dying 
like that once. The old women were already wailing. 
My head seemed to be on fire. They had even laid 
me out under the holy icons. So I lay there and above 
me, on the stove —little drummers, no bigger than this, 
beat the tattoo. I shouted at them and they only drum- 
med all the harder.” (The old man laughed.) “The 
women brought our priest. They were getting ready 
to bury me. They said, ‘He defiled himself with world- 
ly unbelievers; he made merry with women; he killed 
people; he did not fast, and he played the balalaika. 
Coiifess your sins,’ they said. So I began to confess. 
‘Fve sinned 1’ I said. Whatever the priest said, I al- 
ways answered ‘I have sinned.’ He began to ask me 
about the balalaika. ‘WTiere is the accursed thing?* 
he says. ‘Show it me and smash it.’ ‘But I haven’t 
got it any more,’ I said. Td hidden it myself in a net 
in the outhouse. I knew they would never find it. So 
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they left me. But I got over it all the same. And 
then I had a go at my balalaika — ^Vell, what was I 
sajdng?” he continued. Listen to me, and keep far- 
ther away from the other men, or youH^get yourself 
killed for nothing. I feel for you, that’s the truth. 
You are a drinker— 1 love you! And fellows like you 
like riding up the mounds. There w'as one who lived 
here, who had come from Russia, he always would 
ride up the moun(^— he used to call them, Tiillocks,’ or 
some such queer name. Whenever he saw a mound, 
up he went. Once he galloped off that way and rode 
to the top, so pleased with himself, but a Chechen fired 
at him, and kfiled him! Ah, how well they shoot from 
their gun-rests, those Chechens! Some of them can shoot 
better than I can. I don’t like it when a fellow gets 
killed for nothing like that. Sometimes I used to look 
at your soldiers and wonder at them. There’s foolish- 
ness for you! On they go, the poor fellows, all in a 
clump, and even sew red collars to their coats. How 
can they help being hit ! One gets killed, they drag him 
away, and another takes his place! ^^^lat foolishness!” 
the old man repeated, shaking his head. 'T’iTiy not scat- 
ter and go one by one? So you just go like that, and 
the}' won’t hit you. That’s M'hat you must do!” 

“WeU, thank you! Good-bye, Uncle. God willing, 
we may meet again,” said Olenin, getting up and moving 
towards the passage. 'The old man, who was sitting 
on the floor, did not rise. 

Ts that the way you say 'good-bye’? Fool, fool!” 
he began. “Oh dear, what has come to people! We’ve 
kept company, kept company for well-nigh a year, 
and now ‘good-bye!’ and off he goes! Why, I love you, 
and how I pity you! You are so forlorn, dways alone, 
always alone. Nobody seems to love you. At times 
I can’t sleep for thinking of you. I am so sorry for 
you. As the song has it: 

Jt is very hard, dear brother. 

In a foreign land to live. 

So it is mth you.” 
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'Well, good-bye,” ‘ said Olenin again. 

The old man rose and beld out his hand. Olenin 
pressed it and turned to go. 

“Give us your mugl” And the old man took Olenin 
by the head wjth both hands and kissed him three 
times with wet moustaches and hps, and began to. cry. 

“I love you, good-bye!” 

Olenin got into the post-chaise. 

'Well, is that how you’re going? You might give 
me sometliing to remember you by. Give me a gun! 
What do you want two for?” said the old man, sobbing 
quite sincerely. 

Olenin got out a musket and gave it to him. 

“What a lot you’ve given the old fellow,” mur- 
mured Vanyusha. “He’s never satisfied! A real old beg- 
gar. They are all such irregular people,” he remarked, 
as he vrrapped himself in his overcoat and took his 
seat on the box. 

“Hold your tongue, swine!” exclaimed the old man, 
laughing. “What a stingy fellow!” 

Maryanka came out of the cowshed, glanced indif- 
ferently at the post-chaise, bowed and went towards 
the hut. 

"‘La -filler said Vanyusha, with a wink, and biust 
out into a silly laugh. 

"Get moving!” Olenin shouted angrily. 

“Good-bye, my lad ! Good-bye. I won’t forget you!” 
shouted Yeroshka. 

Olenin glanced back. Uncle Yeroshka was talking 
to Maryanka, evidently about his own affairs, and 
/ neither the old man nor the girl looked at Olenin. 
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